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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


WE CELEBRATE THE SIGNING OF THE 
DECLARATION 


HIS issue of our paper is dated July 4, 1936. It 
is published on the 160th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 

In one sense those memorable days in Philadelphia 

seem far away and long ago. In another sense they 
seem to lie back in our history only a short distance, 
for the principles then debated are being debated 
now. 
Men in those days talked about inalienable rights. 
In many great nations now those inalienable rights 
are being denied and derided. The men who adopted 
the Declaration of Independence held that govern- 
ments are instituted among men to secure the rights 
“of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, that these 
governments rest on the consent of the governed, that 
when any form of government becomes destructive 
of the inalienable rights, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and that in place of it they have 
the right to put a new government founded on such 
principles as will insure their safety and happiness. 
Prudence would indicate, so these men declared, that 
a government long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes, but when a long train of 
abuses points to a plan to set up a despotism it is time 
to act. 

It is refreshing to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—especially after a dose of some of the pres- 
ent-day defenders of our institutions, like Mr. Hearst, 
Mrs. Dilling of red network notoriety, and sundry 
“Pro Bono Publicos” who write upon the desecration 
of altering the Constitution. 

We ought to celebrate the 4th of July, and some- 
where in the celebrating we ought to have the truth 
told about the Declaration. 

Today the only people who read it are people 
who want to attack Great Britain, with whom we have 
long been at peace and will be at peace, God willing, 
forever. 

The Declaration of Independence ought to be 
studied in its setting. In that setting were warm 
British friends of the Colonists as well as a Tory king. 

The men who signed the Declaration ought to be 
studied too. Many of them, like Washington, are 
held up before the youth of today as Gibraltars set 
against change, when in point of fact they got together 
and launched a revolution, pledging to each other 


their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 
And then they went out and endured all kinds of 
bitter pain and hardship to make good. 

Now we are not trying to hint that we should like 
to start a revolution, or see one started, today. We 
believe in our system of government. The machinery 
is poor in spots, but it is a great system. But we 
should like to see the fact brought out in the celebra- 
tions of Independence Day, that suggestion for change 
is not treason, and that treason, if there be any, may 
be nearer the hearts of those who cry treason than 
to those whom they assail. 

When capacity for revolution dies, liberty dies. 

James G. McDonald’s words to the Unitarians 
stick in our mind: “Civil and religious liberty the 
finest flower of our western civilization,” and also 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom.” 

Sinclair Lewis thinks that ‘it can happen here’’— 
that fascism can obtain control and end our institu- 
tions. Most of us laugh at the prophecy, but would it 
not be prudent occasionally to get up a July 4th cele- 
bration and not leave it to the fascists, the militarists, 
and the blatherskites to do all the talking? 

* * 


THE JUDGMENT AGAINST THE CHURCHMAN 


HE verdict has gone against The Churchman in 
the suit for libel. The judgment of $10,200 
against Dr. Shipler has been affirmed by the 

higher court—an example of impeccable law and de- 
fective justice. 

Given what they had before them to do with, 
they did what they had to do. But the court never 
got at the inwardness of the matter. The color of 
the case never hit the judicial eyeballs. 

Well, it will cost Mr.. Gabriel L. Hess, lawyer for 
Will Hays, something before the church papers get 
through with him. We still need $2,500 to meet the 
judgment and the costs. The Jews, the Catholics, 
the Protestants of all shades of opinion, the Ejpisco- 
palians of the High Church and the Low, will consider 
it an honor to be in on the wind-up of the job. 

The Churchman is not to be put out of business. 
The other churches and synagogues will see to that. 
But we leave it to our readers to pass on the caliber 
of the action of the lawyer of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers Association in suing a religious weekly that had 
apologized fully without being asked, for a mistake 
which was a perfectly natural one to make. 
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Referring to Mr. Hess, the plaintiff, The Living 
Church says: “He has had his day in court and has 
won his case, but he has not succeeded in silencing 
The Churchman. And he has been the unwitting 
means of revealing an underlying solidarity in the 
ranks of the religious press that will be a source of 
strength in future, when in some other worthy cause 
the foolish church press, unhampered by the stifling 
bonds imposed by selfish interests through their ad- 
vertising, rushes in where the angelic secular press 
fears to tread.” 

* * 


THE COMING CAMPAIGN 


HE Christian Leader, true to its tradition, will 
not advocate the election of one side or the other 
in the coming campaign. Some of our strongest 

supporters are Republicans, some are Democrats, and, 
if there should be a third party in the field, we are 
certain that some of our subscribers will be in it. 
Tactically it would be bad business for us to espouse 
the candidacy of any man or set of men in the columns 
of the Leader. But it is more than a matter of tactics 
with us. It is a matter of principle. The paper is a 
trust. It is in our hands. We must be faithful to 
that trust. In our judgment partisanship would be 
unfaithfulness. 

Yet we do not live in a vacuum. The currents 
of life swirl around this office. The campaign is a part 
of life, and our business in religion is with all of life, 
so our business is with the campaign, too. Never to 
mention the campaign, never to hold up a virtue, 
never to laugh at a foible, would in our opinion be as 
false to our trust as to try to secure votes for this man 
or that. 

The spectacle of Leader €nell making a partisan 
speech and proclaiming loudly that he is rising above 
partisanship is highly amusing. Farley doing the 
same thing, or doing any one of a hundred things that 
he has done, is just as amusing. If a littie genial 
laughter creeps into what we write, caused by either 
gentleman, our readers must not take us too seriously. 

And we certainly shall stand for the principles 
that we hold, whether they happen to favor the Re- 
publicans or the Democrats. We are not going to 
walk with too much care among the sore corns which 
surround us. Most of the corns have no business to 
be there anyway. 

If any of our New England friends think that 
“every decent man” should join in their hymns of 
hate for Roosevelt, they will find the editor of The 
Christian Leader against them. 

If any of our Democratic friends start disparaging 
Landon, they will find the editor of the Leader against 
them. Not because we are neutral, but because it is 
the truth, we declare that we have good tickets in both 
major parties, and that the country is not going to 
destruction however the election comes out. 

We think that we ought to say that, in our judg- 
ment, intelligent Universalists ought to spot and op- 
pose the demagogues. They ought to vote against 
the men and women who are in politics to feather their 
own nests. They ought to study public questions 
from the standpoint of the public good and not from 
the standpoint of their own selfish interests. 


They ought to develop brain power enough to 
spot campaign lies, and they ought to be decent enough 
not to spread hes. 

Some fine people go “loco” in campaigns. 
versalists ought not to be among them. 

We ought all of us to take part in the campaign. 
We ought to try to put the men that we trust into 
office. And we ought always to be on the side of 
brotherhood and good will. 


kee 


OFF TO TURKEY RUN 


E are going to Indiana to meet the Universalists 
of the Mississippi Valley. We are scheduled 
to face a group of them at ten a. m. from 

Monday to Saturday, July 13-18 inclusive. We should 
come to the opinion that we had too many things to 
do, if we did not have before us the activities of other 
editors and ministers which dwarf our own little 
achievements. Still, the paper comes out as regularly 
as taxes fall due. It never skips. The casting machine 
goes chugging on like some old man river rolling 
along. The forms close every Tuesday. The maw is 
insatiable. 

However, lest our readers get too attenuated a diet 
of editorials in hot weather, and lest the publishing 
machinery be not fed its full and regular ration, we 
have invited a few subscribers to write editorials for 
us. And we have started with the new Doctors of 
Divinity. We have asked them to write on what 
they would have said in reply to the president of the 
university if they had been asked to speak at the 
conferring of the degree, but the first man to reply 
informs us that he will write on “Sanctions.” 

We are glad to have “‘Sanctions,”’ especially from 
this able man, but also we should be glad to have 
“doctrine or reproof.” 

For a week or more we shall edit the paper from 
the Turkey Run State Park at Marshall, Indiana. 
For a week going and coming we shall edit by the 
roadside. The Assistant Editor is used to our ab- 
sences. In fact, she could run on without us if we got 
locked up somewhere in the Middle West. 

It is vastly better for the paper to have the 
Editor afield half the time. It may be hard on the 
field, but it gives him a chance to get in touch with 
new people. ‘There is no “Boston gang,’’ and these 
trips help lay that ghost. The Editor is not a puffy 
fat man, and personal appearances here and there carry 
conviction. 

Many values may be created or conserved by 
such a trip even if few emerge from the lectures. 

* * 


AN EDITORIAL FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY 
NDER the heading ‘‘We Say No!” Dr. Lewis O. 
Hartman of Zion’s Herald, Boston, wrote the 
following, which appeared in his paper June 
24. We pass it on for Independence Day: 


Uni- 


A new name was given to Fascism at the com- 
mencement exercises of Boston University held on 
Monday of last week. The guest speaker upon that 
occasion was Dr. Alessandro Ghigi, the scholarly 
rector of the University of Bologna, Italy, ‘the world’s 
oldest university.”” In the course of his address on 
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“An Answer to Human Needs in the Eleventh Cen- 
tury and Today,” he used a term rather unfamiliar 
to most of his hearers, and spoke of the new Italian 
“corporative” law, the “corporation,” and the “cor- 
porative conscience.”” Doubtless many of those pres- 
ent at the Arena that day confused “corporative’”’ 
with “cooperative,” but the two words differ very 
widely in meaning. 

“Today, in Italy, a new form of law is rising, the 
corporative one, with which my country may per- 
chance once more serve as a model for the world,” 
said Dr. Ghigi. Continuing, the rector made refer- 
ence to the United States and declared: 


During the last century, Europe has suffered by 
economic conflicts and by the struggle for nationality, 
which is mostly based on the defense of the language 
against those who want to impose by force the use of 
their native languages upon the populations. If, how- 
ever, the statesmen of Europe had considered the com- 
pactness of the American states, which on account of 
the origin of their populations are mosaics of numerous 
races, they would have understood very well that the 
necessity of social life, the economic aspirations taken as 
the basis of a freely chosen political regime, can pro- 
duce a linguistic union without conflict or shock. 


The commencement speaker then made a direct 
attempt to justify Fascism by pointing out the social 
benefits of the ‘‘corporation.”’ He said: 


The nations once lived simply, enjoying what the 
country and their work could offer them, but the prog- 
ress of modern civilization has complicated social life 
and has brought forth new wants and wishes, having 
also created the raw material problem, which is ren- 
dered still harder by the pressing offer of those who pos- 
sess it. 

The corporation, which, instead of the conflict of 
the classes, establishes the collaboration of the dif- 
ferent categories of the producers and of the social 
classes with the state’s aid and control, obtains a better 
and juster distribution of wealth and more cordiality in 
the relations of the social classes. In order to guaran- 
tee peace in the world, the corporative conscience has 
also to improve the relations between state and state: 
raw material must be equally distributed and weighed in 
exchange business, thus excluding the necessity that 
one people should be entirely tributary to another. 


Nothing was said in the address about the rape of 
Ethiopia, though there was a significant paragraph 
dealing with sanctions. It ran as follows: 


For a double reason today’s ceremony takes a par- 
ticularly symbolic meaning: especially as I, repre- 
sent ng a country that has resisted the experience of 
an economic siege, have come to receive an academic 
degree in the very city that hoisted the flag of American 
independence by an act of economic resistance. The on'y 
difference you might say is that in 1773 the city of 
Boston refused to accept what others wanted to impose 
upon her, whilst Italy has now learned to do without 
that which others deny her. 


That Boston University should have invited a 
Fascist to give its commencement address, and that 
its trustees, faculty members, graduates, students, 
and friends should have listened respectfully to what 
Dr. Ghigi had to say, reflects credit upon the institu- 
tion. Boston University from the beginning has stood 
for free speech, free press, and free assemblage. Some 


months ago Norman Thomas, the Socialist, addressed 
a student forum of Boston University and was given 
the same freedom for the expression of his views that 
was accorded the other day to the rector of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. The present president of the 
university himself, it should also be said, has within 
the past year or two been very active in opposing 
the so-called ‘‘teachers’ oath law,’’ one of the most 
insidious and dangerous forms of Fascism that has 
plagued intelligent American citizens in a long time. 

Dr. Ghigi had a great opportunity on commence- 
ment day, and doubtless said sincerely from his 
point of view the best things that could be said about 
Fascism. But when it comes to the totalitarian state, 
the suppression of free speech and free press, to dic- 
tatorships, we say ‘‘No!’ with all the vehemence we 
can command. And we trust that this ugly thing 
from Italy will never, never gain any sure foothold 
in America. What if the struggle of the classes is 
suppressed, what if agriculture and industry are 
promoted, what if wealth is amassed, under a dictator- 
ship, if at the same time the right to think, to discuss, 
to create, to achieve, is denied the individual? Any- 
thing that mechanizes man, that makes out of free 
human beings created in the image of God mere autom- 
atons to do the will of a dictator, be he good or bad, is 
evil, no matter how vigorously it is defended by 
the use of words highly colored with idealism. No! 
Efficiency and power are not the only ends in life. 
There are many other and greatly superior values. 
There is, for example, that priceless things called free- 
dom which is fundamental to all human development 
and progress. A clear conscience in a free individual 
and in a free state is worth more than the wealth of 
many Ethiopias. 


* *K 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Bishop Fred B. Fisher, president of the Free 
Church Fellowship, is to be the keynoter for the 
convention of the Townsendites, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch. We are for Fisher, and 
strong for liberty, but what a backfire from this dis- 
charge! 


We neither assert nor hint that genuine love of 
churches is sectarianism. All we have urged is that 
we watch and pray lest a virtue by excess become a 
vice, and what is broad and lovely become narrow and 
unlovely. 


The antithesis in the name of a sister church is 
disturbing some people: It is ““The Congregational and 
Christian Churches.” The Congregational are about 
as genuinely Christian as any church group that we 
know. 

“To believe in a change in human nature,” said 
an English statesman recently, “may be an act of 
faith, but to believe in a change of human society 
without it, is an act of lunacy.” 


There are twenty-two dioceses of the Episcopal 
Church in which women now are eligible for election 
to membership on vestries. 
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Defending One’s Personal Integrity” 


Irving F. Reichert 


IS afternoon we are going to talk about per- 
sonal integrity, and I should like to set our 
theme against the background of one of the 
most stirring stories of heroism in Biblical 
literature. (1 Kings 21.) In the ninth century before 
the common era, the king of Israel was an autocrat 
named Ahab. He was an able and successful warrior; 
under his powerful rule the nation attained great 
wealth and material splendor. Abetted by the syco- 
phants who fawned upon him for favor, and encouraged 
by popular approval which applauded him for the 
nation’s prosperity, he made repeated inroads upon 
the rugged desert ideals of liberty and justice which 
the founders of the state had written into its constitu- 
tion. Clearly there was need for a man of vision, of 
courage and character, to stem the tide of uncritical 
approbation and oppose these encroachments upon 
the liberties of the people. Such a man was the farmer 
Naboth, whose vineyard adjoined the extensive 
grounds of the King. 

Now in ancient Israel the right of a man to un- 
molested possession of his homestead was regarded as 
sacred. When King Ahab, therefore, decided in a 
capricious moment to extend the palace grounds, and 
demanded that Naboth surrender his land to him, he 
knew full well that he was invading one of the most 
fundamental rights of his subjects. Grown ruthless, 
however, through power and popularity, and ac- 
customed to the apathetic acquiescence of the people 
in their loss of civil rights, he little expected any op- 
position to his demand. Imagine his amazement, 
therefore, when this humble peasant confronted him 
respectfully but resolutely with this memorable reply: 
“The Lord forbid it me that I should give the inheri- 
tance of my fathers unto thee!” 

Ringing words these! No speech like that ever 
fell from the lips of a coward or weakling. It is im- 
possible to imagine an opportunist using that kind of 
language to an oriental dictator who could crush him 
as one tramples under foot an annoying insect. Those 
words of Naboth come thundering down the ages as 
symbol and proof of man’s heroic possibilities. Every 
hero of the race who has stood on the frontiers of 
human liberty and resisted their invasion by the 
forces of reaction, every champion of truth and justice 
who has refused to compromise his intellectual hon- 
esty for profit or preferment, has met the challenge of 
this day, at least in the spirit if indeed not in the vo- 
cabulary of that rugged Palestinian peasant. One 
thinks of Abraham defying the idolatries of Nimrod 
and risking ordeal by fire rather than renounce his 
belief in one universal God; one remembers the Hebrew 
prophets insisting upon a spiritual interpretation of 
religion in the very teeth of the mob that clamored 
for child sacrifice; one recalls Martin Luther standing 
his ground before Emperor and Pope, unyielding in 
the convictions of his conscience. How endlessly such 
a roster might be extended—there is no avenue of 


*A sermon on the “Message of Israel’? program over the 
National Broadcasting System Blue Network, May 16. 


social activity in which humanity has advanced, but 
that some Naboth has hurled his living body into the 
breach sprung open by the enemies of progress, say- 
ing: ‘““The Lord forbid it me that I should give the 
inheritance of my fathers unto thee!”’ 

I doubt whether any group or people that the 
world has known has uttered these words more fre- 
quently or more obdurately than Israel. The Jew 
made his entrance upon the stage of world events 
hurling a challenge to the despotism of Egypt which 
shook the pyramids to their foundations, and still 
reverberates in every land where freedom is assailed. 
For centuries every weapon of duress and blandish- 
ment was used to tear Israel loose from his ancestral 
moorings, to persuade him to surrender liberty of 
conscience for security and material comfort. And 
although there were always some Jews contemptuous 
of their patrimony or exhausted by the long night of 
suffering, who surrendered to their persecutors, that 
type of Jew was always in the minority; the cringing 
Jew was never representative of Israel. If you want 
to read an anthology of heroism, open the story of the 
Jew at random, and in every chapter you can learn 
how my people met tyrant and inquisitor, persecutor 
and fanatic, in pain perhaps and tears, but firmly, 
stubbornly, defiantly, with the answer: “The Lord 
forbid it me that I should give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee.” 

If someone says that it is very costly and im- 
practical to pursue such a course as we have been 
talking about, I agree. Naboth could have got a 
good price for his land and ingratiated himself into 
the royal favor to boot, had he been willing to over- 
look the principle involved in the king’s demand, but 
he was not constituted that way. He had uncom- 
promising convictions. To be sure, ultimately they 
led to his death, an end-which I am prepared to agree 
most men would call rather impractical. Socrates 
was another of those men with uncompromising 
convictions. His personal integrity was worth to him 
much more than the security they offered in exchange 
for his consent to a lie. They forced him to drink the 
poisoned hemlock—that was the way the practical 
men of his time impressed Socrates with the imprac- 
ticability of holding fast to his convictions. Or, to 
come a bit nearer our own time, could anything be 
more astounding than the behavior of Mahatma 
Gandhi, a diminutive, bespectacled, wizened carica- 
ture of a figure, defying the greatest empire in the 
world, twisting the tail of the British lion so that it 
could only roar in impotent rage at a man whose sole 
weapon is non-resistence and love? Mahatma Gandhi 
has undoubtedly cost the British treasury a staggering 
fortune. Were he a practical person, as the man in the 
street defines the term, the British government could 
undoubtedly have solved its Indian problem by making 
him comfortable for the rest of his life. But as it 
happens, there are some things in this world that are 
above practical considerations—Gandhi, for instance, 
and his uncompromising conscience. To some men 
the line of least resistance is the least attractive line. 
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Do you recall what the Syrian general said to the old 
priest Mattathias at Modin when the statue of Zeus 
Olympus was set up in the public square and the poor 
bewildered Palestinians were uncertain whether to 
worship or revolt? Turning to the patriarchal leader 
of his people, the officer whispered, ‘“Tell them to 
worship and you shall be in the number of the king’s 
friends.”” You know what Mattathias did. He had 
an uncompromising conscience. The light of religious 
liberty which he and his Maccabees kindled there not 
only preserved Judaism but made possible the birth of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

These are the impractical men who have tried to 
make the history of mankind something more than a 
sordid haggling for comfort and ease. 


“We know the cost, and yet our gifts we strew, 
Our life-blood and our tears to feed the lamp 
God orders us to bear in front of you.” 


Some years ago Dr. Rosenbach, the celebrated 
American bibliophile, at a sale of books in London 
picked up a little volume bearing the unprepossessing 
title of “Daily Meditations.” The other book-dealers 
at the sale shook their heads and clucked their tongues 
in astonishment that the great American bock expert 
had paid $250 for a dull theological work of insig- 
nificant value. The man who conducted the sale 
twitted Dr. Rosenbach and chuckled at his own clever- 
ness in having got $250 for the book. Then it was Dr. 
Rosenbach’s turn to be amused. Very quietly he told 
them that the little “theological pamphlet” was not a 
stupid old religious tract at all, but the first volume of 
verse ever printed in North America. The auctioneer 
was crestfallen. “Doctor,” he asked sadly, “what 
would you really have given for it?” 

“Oh, between forty and fifty thousand dollars,” 
was the answer. 

Obviously that Fnglish book-dealer had sold 
something very valuable very cheap. 

The man who sells his integrity makes that kind of 
bad bargain. You may depend upon it that what he 
gets in exchange is pitifully incommensurate with its 
real worth. 

See what happens to a man who despises his 
birthright of spiritual integrity. Every schoolboy 
is familiar with the story of Benedict Arnold. He sold 
his honor for British gold. America survived that be- 
trayal. Benedict Arnold did not. His biographers 
relate how he slowly sank into despondency and 
melancholia and finally died in London a broken, 
lonely wretch despised and scorned alike by English 
and Americans, and, what was infinitely worse, con- 
temptible and loathsome in his own sight. He got 
gold, but at what a cost! 

Assuredly not all the men who part with their in- 
tellectual honesty and moral integrity achieve head- 
lines in the newspapers or, for that matter, commit 
crimes punishable by law. But you may depend upon 
it that this is a matter which rises up from the soul 
of every man like a haunting specter, whether it be a 
financier who has betrayed the confidence of his 
clients or a lawyer who has prostituted his talents for 
a fee, whether an editor who crucifies the truth for 
circulation or power, or an educator who hobbles the 
stride of progress to keep step with bigots; whether 


a merchant resorting to sharp practice for pecuniary 
gain or a preacher consecrating lies for popularity 
and applause—you know it is truth I speak—they 
have sold something very valuable very cheap. 

A man reveals his true character in the way he 
handles the ethical problems that confront him in his 
daily work. Not very long ago I was waiting outside 
the office of a prominent business man who was 
completely unaware of my proximity. I could not 
help overhearing his conversation with one of the 
executives of his staff. The subordinate had come to 
report that several competitors were violating a busi- 
ness agreement by which their industry was regulated. 
They were resorting to underhand methods of unfair 
competition. Under the circumstances, the executive 
pointed out to my friend, their establishment was 
being handicapped by its faithful adherence to the 
agreement. In a flash came this direct and firm 
reply: “I don’t care what the others do. They are 
running their business. I am running mine. We 
signed the agreement and we are going to keep it.” 
Is it merely good luck that has made that establish- 
ment one of the finest in the West, do you suppose, or 
would you write down as part of the explanation my: 
friend’s uncompromising conscience? 

I know a young lawyer who is not finding it the 
easiest thing in the world to build up a prosperous 
practice. Prospective clients, it appears, have not yet 
discovered him to be the genius that his mother thinks 
he is. Some day, I am sure, he will be outstanding in 
his profession, but at the present time he is just 
struggling along. Some time ago a man walked into 
his office to engage his services in an important tran- 
saction. He mentioned a fee that would have dis- 
posed of my friend’s financial worries for at least a year. 
The matter involved was not exactly crooked, not 
quite illegal, not altogether shady. But my friend 
felt that it was ethically dishonest, and refused to 
touch it. When I heard that incident, it made me 
think of something Abraham Lincoln did when he was 
conducting a case in an Illinois court. Just before the 
morning session closed, Lincoln uncovered some facts 
about his client’s case which he had not known before. 
When court resumed, Lincoln was missing. The 
presiding judge sent a messenger to the hotel to inquire 
the reason for his absence. Lincoln sent back this 
message: “Tell the court,” he said, “that I discovered 
my hands were dirty and I am going home to wash 
them.’ Perhaps that incident goes a long way 
toward explaining why people used to say that in a 
good case you could not find a better lawyer than Abe 
Lincoln, but in a bad one, almost anybody could 
lick him. 

Sometimes I am sure you laymen think that we 
ministers are completely ignorant of the problems 
and difficulties that you business men must face. I 
think you had better give us credit for knowing more 
about your world of affairs than you suspect. That 
world is the environment in which the modern ministry 
must function, must bring its message of faith and 
courage in times of darkness and perplexity, must in- 
spire unwavering loyalty to high principles in the face 
of unscrupulous competition and venal practice. 
Yes, that world of yours is the battlefield whose 
broken and bleeding casualties are laid at the door- 
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steps of our churches and synagogues, and in the in- 
stitutions of mercy which religion has created. 

Granted that it is not always easy for you to hold 
fast to the highest standards of your vocation, do you 
think it is less difficult for the modern preacher to 
keep faith with his calling and serve the cause of 
truth with unreserved dedication of heart and mind 
and spirit? To be sure, there are some preachers who 
manage very successfully to steer clear of every vexa- 
tious problem that confronts society today, who talk 
of goodness and justice as though these qualities 
could be achieved in a vacuum, who speak of God’s 
love and kindness without ever referring to concrete 
situations in daily life where men are called upon to 
exhibit these divine qualities. Well, to me, that type 
of ministry is the apotheosis of futility, the superlative 
illustration of sanctimonious ineffectiveness. It is 
just about as socially useful as teaching astrology to 
a generation whose crucial problem is not that of 
finding the way to heaven but of introducing a few 
more heavenly qualities on earth. 

Just consider the doors of experience through 
which a modern minister must pass. I shall never 
forget that bleak January day during the war when I 
stood beside a coffin in which had been assembled the 
dismembered fragments of a soldier blown to pieces 
on the battlefields of France. His grief-stricken 
parents looked at me with vacant, tear-dimmed 
eyes; he was their only son. What could I, as a 
minister, say to those parents? Must I speak only 
of the infinite goodness of God, and say no word of the 
infinite wickedness of war? Is the preacher to remain 
silent on questions of international relations which 
involve the lives, the fortunes and the spiritual des- 
tinies of every living man, woman and child? 

Some months ago the newspapers carried the 
story of a little child who died of food poisoning in one 
of our large cities. She was one in a family consisting 
of a father and mother and six children. For over a 
year the father, the only bread-winner in the family, 
had been tramping the streets in vain search of em- 
ployment. Once they had been prosperous, self- 
respecting and happy, but they had fallen on evil 
times and they were reduced to starvation and rags. 
That little girl died of poisoning from food which she 
had picked up in a refuse can on the streets. I would 
rather have an anti-Semite listening to this sermon 
this afternoon than the parents of that little child. 
I know how to meet the argument of the bigot, but 
what could I say to them? 

And yet, there are well-meaning but nervous 
people who are constantly urging -the preacher to 
avoid controversial subjects, and talk about goodness 
and justice and brotherhood, but only in the abstract! 
As if man’s spiritual life were something completely 
divorced from his body and the social environment in 
which he exists! Aren’t we preachers supposed to care 
whether men are cold or hungry or sick, whether their 
children are given a fair chance in life or cast adrift to 
founder in degradation and ruin? I tell you with all 
the conviction of my soul that any religion that pre- 
tends to care for the spiritual welfare of men and 
women, but is not concerned about the slums that 
degrade them, the economic injustice that enslaves 
them, the political rottenness that exploits them, and 
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the international relationships that slaughter them— 
that religion is hopelessly useless and not far removed 
from hypocrisy. ‘he modern minister is faithless to 
the prophetic traditions of his calling when he turns a 
deaf ear to the cries of those who are still in Fgyptian 
bondage. “The Lord forbid it me, that I should 
give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee!’’ 

And. finally, this ringing text contains a sum- 
mons and a warning to all lovers of freedom, in these 
days so critical for the American dream. Every- 
where in Europe dictatorship is on the march. The 
seductive panaceas of demagogues and self-styled 
“men of destiny” have set in full retreat the laborious 
gains achieved by freedom during long centuries of 
struggle. Across the seas the twin tyrannies of 
Communism and Fascism enslave the minds of mil- 
lions in the political straitjacket which is the totali- 
tarian state. We cannot remind ourselves too often 
that, thank God! democracy is still the gospel of Amer- 
ica. It says to a man and a nation: What shall it 
profit to gain economic security at the cost of slavery? 

And democracy is the great adventure in brother- 
hood. It repudiates the law of the jungle and under- 
scores the creed of live and help live. Our rabbis tell 
the story of three men who went out together in a 
small boat. In mid-stream one of them began to bore 
a hole in the bottom of the boat. His companions 
remonstrated with him. ‘‘Mind your own business,” 
he exclaimed, “I am boring this hole under my own 
seat.”’ ‘But don’t you see,’ his friends protested, “the 
water will come in and drown us all?” 

So in a democratic state the welfare of all must be 
our common concern. Rich and poor, black, yellow 
and white, Catholic, Protestant and Jew, heretic 
and religionist, capitalist and laborer, the millions of 
unemployed and the privileged in the seats of the 
mighty—the fate of each is bound up in the fate of 
all in the common destiny of America. 

Beware the patrioteering vigilante who defies 
our law and order, and sets himself up as police and 
judiciary! The mob is stupid, brutal and ignorant. 
Its prejudices are easily inflamed by unscrupulous 
demagogues and journalists. Hitler began by inciting 
public opinion against Communists, and ended by 
identifying Communism with pacifism, liberalism, 
feminism, intellectualism, progressive Christianity and 
Catholicism and Judaism. Italicize these words of 
Lincoln: “Those who deny freedom to others deserve 
it not for themselves, and under a just God cannot 
long retain it.’’ Shall we take our stand with Lincoln, 
or with Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler? “The Lord 
forbid it me that I should give the inheritance of 
my fathers unto thee.”’ 

Let me conclude with the words of a great Cali- 
fornian, David Starr Jordan. I can think of none 
more beautiful to describe the spirit of profound 
gratitude with which the man of uncompromising 
convictions leaves the arena of life’ s victories: 


Lord, here am I . 
. I’ve fought Thy fight 
Crosied Thy dark valleys, scaled Thy rocks’ harsh height, 
Borne all the burdens Thou dost lay on men 
With hand unsparing .... 
Before Thee now I make my claim, O Lord! 
What shall I pay Thee as a meet reward? 
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Eyes That. See 


Harmon M. Gehr 


Blessed are your eyes, for they do see.—Matt. 
BY S iy 


with irony intended. The disciples had 
asked Jesus why he spoke to the crowd by 

a means of parables. With unusual suavity for 
him, he compliments them on their ability to under- 
_ stand the stories. Then, contradicting his apparent 
faith in their ability, he gives out a detailed com- 
mentary on the parable of the sower, which he had 
just told. 

Jesus’ knowledge of his disciples tells him that 
even they do not get the point. So, when they ask 
him why he spoke in such a cryptic manner, he de- 
cides to sting them with a little sarcasm. Perhaps 
they will get that! First he tells them in bland 
terms of their ability to understand. Then to rein- 
force their ego he quotes Isaiah on the heedlessness of 
the people to the message of God. After referring to 
“they” at some length, always a favorite device of 
the preacher when he desires his people to realize 
their own failings, he shoots the barb home: “Blessed 
are your eyes, for they do see... .” 

The implication is “do you see?” 

There were doubtless some in the crowd, that 
day by the seashore, who were like the wayside seed 
in the parable of the sower. The seeds fell and were 
forgotten, except by the birds. Jesus, for them, was 
an incident, not an experience. Of course they could 
see—with their eyes. 

But what can one see with his eyes alone? Yes, 
he may look to that distant place where the sky and 
earth meet. Sometimes it is a far distance. Or he 
may see the light of remote stars; perhaps those 
rays left their celestial home when the Pilgrims set 
foot in America. With the aid of instruments one 
can peer at minute matter which until recently no 
human eye had ever discerned, or he can look at ob- 
jects in space a billion miles away. The new tele- 
scope for the Mount Wilson observatory is powerful 
enough, it is said, for a person in New York City to 
read a street sign in San Francisco, supposing it 
would be possible to use it for that purpose. With- 
out our eyes we would not see color; the world would 
seem as lifeless as the moon for us if color were 
not known. And realize what we see in possessing 
two eyes instead of one! Because we have two eyes 
we know perspective, and there is relief and solidity 
in the objects we look at. 

We treasure our sight more than any other sense 
or possession. We do not envy Milton, even if he 
could write an immortal sonnet on his blindness. ‘To 
be Homer or Helen Keller would not appeal to us, 
whatever the glory, if blindness were the price. 

_ Yet, is physical sight enough? Some creatures 
see better than we do. Some birds, for example, have 
eyes that perceive prey at great distances. Ernest 
Hemingway, writing of the birds of Ethiopia, por- 
trays the buzzards and vultures swooping from the 
sky at the slightest hope given them from below. 
What does it profit these creatures to have such keen 


sight? Well, they get food that way and their vision 
helps them to elude their enemies. We human beings 
are conditioned somewhat in that way, too, but 
hardly as much as the birds and animals. Our sight, 
in conjunction with other powers, helps us to earn a 
living. Often though, mental abilities are more neces- 
sary than our eyes in providing ourselves with a live- 
lihood. As for avoiding enemies, sight is not at all 
important as compared to a reliance upon good will. 
In time of war sight cannot help the average man at 
all, what with long-range guns, bullets, aerial bombs 
and gas. And in time of peace he had better rely 
upon obeying the laws, both of the nation and of 
humanity, and not depend upon his sense of sight, 
or any other sense, to keep him out of trouble. 

Is seeing, by itself, so important, after all? One 
can believe that Jesus did not mean physical sight 
alone, that day he preached by the sea. What would 
he have had his disciples see? 

It may be that he would have liked them to see 
the ages behind themselves. He spoke of Isaiah. He 
himself had drawn much help from his knowledge of 
the prophets; it would be natural for him to want his 
pupils to gain inspiration in the same way. Scholars 
would call this the historical view; others, less learned, 
would call it “getting hindsight.’”’ And a valuable ac- 
complishment it is! 

We begin to realize that seeing is more than 
knowing the physical qualities of objects when we 
look back over the way we have come. Memory calls 
before us the things we have done, and we realize 
what we might or should have done; we see the con- 
nection of events and think we know the meaning of 
it all. Out of this ability to review the past come 
many things, ranging from post-mortems after 
bridge hands to theories of history. Gibbon traces 
the reasons for the downfall of Rome in a monumental 
work, and a hundred other scholars have tried to do 
the same thing, all with differing results. Oswald 
Spengler decrees an explanation in “The Decline of 
the West”’ for the world’s development, and draws a 
sad blueprint of the future, but H. G. Wells’s ex- 
planation is decidedly different. We, too, have our 
own reasons to explain why we are because of what 
we were, and what we shall be hereafter. The proph- 
ets, major and minor, use the past as a crystal globe 
for revealing the future. 

But hindsight is not great enough for us to 
know the past more than slightly. Every historian 
writes history as he sees it, not history as it is; each 
of us sees his past life with vision limited to his own 
beliefs and hopes. Everyone knows this, yet every- 
one hopes that he alone of many may find a founda- 
tion in the years, something that will serve as a guide 
for living. So men continue to look to the past much 
as Matthew Arnold pictures it: 


Look, the world tempts our eye, 
And we would know it all! 
We map the starry sky, 
We mine this earthen ball, 
We measure the sea-tides, we number the sea-sands. 
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We scrutinize the dates 
Of long-past human things, 
The bounds of effaced states, 
The lines of deceased kings; 
We search out dead men’s words, and works of dead 
men’s hands. 


We shut our eyes, and muse 
How our own minds are made, 
What springs of thought they use, 
How rightened, how betrayed— 
And spend our wit to name what most employ unnamed. 


But still, as we proceed, 
The mass swells more and more 
Of volumes yet to read, 
Of secrets yet to explore. 
Our hair grows gray, our eyes are dimmed, our heat is 
tamed. 


We cannot encompass the past. It is too great. 
It perhaps is just as well, or we should be disappointed 
beyond hope or encouraged beyond possibility. The 
scanty records we have contain depths of degradation 
and glimpses of grandeur beyond human imagination. 
They merely suggest that which we do not know, but 
long to learn. The human spirit is infinite in its possi- 
bilities, both for good and evil—that much the past 
tells us. It brings us both fear and hope. Hindsight 
may dishearten or reassure us—we have been both 
fools and saints—but it does not point the way. 

Only foresight can lead us on. What is its 
nature? It could be compared to the seed that fell 
on the good ground, where it “‘yielded fruit, some a 
hundred-fold, some sixty, some thirty.” Hindsight is 
the logic of history and experience, quickly explaining 
all things in terms that are supposedly accepted and 
understood. Hindsight is like the seed that fell “upon 
the rocky places, where they had not much earth; 
and straightway they sprang up, because they had no 
deepness of earth.” Foresight is faith in that which 
we do not yet know, but hope for. Where hindsight 
says war must prevail forever because the logic of 
history shows that it has always been, foresight is 
skeptical. Where hindsight affirms that an economic 
or political system is eternally preferable because time 
has sanctified it, foresight denies it. The past records 
other things too, such as the emancipation of child- 
hood, the improvement of labor, recognition for the 
feelings of dumb animals; there has been marked ad- 
vance in these fields, even if the best possible has not 
been achieved. 

The contrast between Epimetheus and Prome- 
theus, the brothers hindsight and foresight, is signifi- 
cantly registered by John MacMurray in ‘Creative 
Society.” “In animal life,” he says, ‘‘there is con- 
sciousness; but it is consciousness 7n the world, not 
consciousness of the world. The new capacity in human 
beings sets them over against the world, knowing it, 
and knowing it with foresight. The animal lives, but 
the man knows that he isalive. ...” It is conscious- 
ness of self in relation to other selves of all kinds, it 
would seem, that gives man ability somewhat to mould 
the world according to his own desire. The inventions 
that sometimes help him, sometimes maim him. The 
studies he has made of other beings, things and him- 
self, the philosophies he has woven to portray human 


life, his poetry and song—all are expressions of fore- 
sight. 

Yet, is foresight enough? One cannot believe 
that Jesus would have called it the ultimate for eyes 
that see. To be sure, it is the tool which has enabled 
man to achieve ascendency; by means of it he gets 
ahead in all things. But foresight alone has only im- 
proved on original anarchy. Taken by itself it only 
permits men and aggregations of men to lift up might- 
ier hands against other men; it does not unite men in 
righteousness about causes above individual or group 
selfishness; brotherhood, to foresight, is like pru- 
dence, a means to an end. Foresight may make the 
world more wonderful, but it does not make it any less 
strange. 

The greatest power of the seeing soul is insight. 
It is a complete grasp of the principles by which we 
live, with the end in view of welding them into unity 
and meaning. Few men have ever possessed it, but 
they are upheld and honored above all others, par- 
ticularly after they have been slain by the mob. 
Sometimes insight has been called intuition. This 
is partly correct, if we do not identify it too closely 
with the popular meaning, as a “hunch” or something 
equivalent. Intuition is understanding so complete, 
arising from a combination of hindsight and fore- 
sight, that one knows what another, even the world 
sometimes, is thinking. But with intuition is com- 
bined a divine discontent that sees the ideal; and would 
unite with it. And this is insight. 

One of the best instances of insight in our modern 
world is that given by Helen Keller. Here is one who 
has almost no sight or hearing in the physical sense. 
If it were not for the sense of touch Helen Keller 
might as well have been born and reared in a pitch- 
black dungeon. However, this slight ability of 
learning by touching flowered out, and Helen not 
only came into possession of the world in its richness, 
but she developed, as well, the godly power of insight. 
Listen to a few sentences from “‘Midstream,’’ the self- 
told story of the middle years of her life. 


I believe that we can live on earth according to the 
teachings of Jesus and that the greatest happiness will 
come to the world when man obeys his commandment, 
“Love ye one another.” 

I believe that every question between man and 
man is a religious question, and that every social 
wrong is a moral wrong. 

I believe that we can live on earth according to 
the fulfillment of God’s will. . . . I believe that the 
welfare of each is bound up in the welfare of all. 

I believe that life is given us so we may grow in 
love, and I believe that God is in me as the sun is in 
the color and fragrance of a flower—the Light in my 
darkness, the Voice in my silence. 

I believe that only in broken gleams has the Sun 
of Truth yet shone upon men. I believe that love will 
finally establish the Kingdom of God upon earth, and 
that the cornerstones of that Kingdom will be Liberty, 
Truth, Brotherhood and Service. 

I believe that no good shall be lost, and that all man 
has willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist for- 
ever, 

I believe in the immortality of the soul because I 
have within me immortal longings. . . . 

Without this faith there would be little meaning in 
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my life. ... Dark as my path may seem.... I 
carry a magic light in my heart. . . . (pp. 340-341.) 


The magic light that may illuminate all hearts is 
insight. It is a quality of sight beyond anything 
our eyes can show us. It must be lived to be known. 
The indispensable element within it is that which 


prompts us to draw all men and ourselves to each 
other, holding all in bonds of harmony and friend- 
ship. 

When Jesus said, ‘Blessed are your eyes, for 
they do see,” he meant more than physical sight. 
Most of all he meant insight. 


Nature and Human Nature 


XCIII. 


A Tour in the Adirondacks 


Johannes 


a ay HE Madame and I have had our first real trip 
\/ &) in the Adirondacks. On our way to Canton, 
G We] New York, to attend the commencement of 
xi] St. Lawrence University, we took a swing 
around a circle northward through Saratoga, Glens 
Falls, Schroon Lake and Elizabethtown, westward 
across the Keene Valley, Lake Placid, the Saranac 
Lakes and Tupper Lake, and northward again, over 
the plains to Canton. 

Now, tearing down the steel rails of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at ninety miles an hour on a day of 
heavy rain, for a wedding in Washington, I seek to 
reconstruct those experiences of warm sunshine, of 
far views and of leisurely travel. 

It is good to be hauled along by an electric en- 
gine and not have to watch for curves or obstacles. 
It is good, also, to be in control of the transportation, 
to stop when one chooses, and to see things by oneself. 
The new low fare will make thousands use the trains 
for this or for that, but they will not put the motor 
car out of business. Even today, with the hills shut 
out by sheets of rain, the Madame and I left the farm 
in the car and motored fifty miles to Albany to catch 
a more convenient train than we could have got from 
Cobleskill. 

All my life I have lived (at least off and on) 


where from every hilltop I could see the Adirondacks. : 


Our little farm is in the northern Catskills, but every 
time we go down Summit Hill and make the great 
bend at Cape Horn, we look over the intervening 
country to the Mohawk River twenty miles north and 
on into the Adirondacks. On days when the air has 
been swept clear of mist by thunder storms, or on 
some of those clear sparkling days that we get in the 
autumn, we can see peaks far away to the north that 
are invisible at other times. Between two of the nearer 
mountains I drove once from Sharon to Caroga Lake 
with a party of hunters. Then whenever we have 
driven north to Lake Champlain we have seen the 
Adirondacks on our left. Everybody in Cobleskill, 
my old home town, who takes trips in a motor car, has 
been here or there in the Adirondacks. The Madame 
has a deep feeling of affection for our native state of 
New York. During our twenty-seven years of mar- 
ried life she has frequently suggested that we go to the 
Adirondacks. But, like many things in the lives of 
busy people, the trip has been put off. And, like many 
delightful things, when it did come, it came as a by- 
product. We talk to a friend whom we have long 
planned to see, when we run into him on the train or 
meet him on a street corner. We visit the Folger 
Library when visitors come who have to be enter- 
tained. We go to the Adirondacks when we are 


scheduled to speak at a town in the great north 
country beyond the mountains. 

When two people have a whole motor car to 
themselves, they can take a set of encyclopedias with 
them in the back seat if they wish. They can lay in 
that tuxedo suit which they may or may not need. 
They can take gown and hood and extra shoes, and a 
box of biscuit and some oranges, and Epictetus and 
Baedeker’s United States, and a thermos bottle of 
coffee, and what not. We took all of these things, 
and no trouble they were to us, and some came out of 
the car just as they had gone in, never having been 
used, but it was a satisfaction to have had them along. 

Never was a day more made to order than the day 
we drove away from the farm. The warm sun and 
blue sky and great white fleecy clouds and life-giving 
breeze seemed sent for us especially. The little car 
slipped down the valley, and it seemed only a minute 
or two before we were on the big route northeastward. 
Schenectady was the first city, and one never goes 
through his college town without some reminiscence. 
I told the Madame how the Edison Works in Schenec- 
tady were only five years old when I entered college 
in 1891, and how nobody dreamed that it ever would 
be the main plant of the great General Electric Com- 
pany. Former Mayor Lunn of Schenectady spoke 
recently of the distance traveled between Benjamin 
Franklin’s kite and a modern broadcasting station. 
Almost as great a distance has been traversed between 
the “works” past which we bumped our way in the old 
mixed train from Quaker Street, and the miles of 
buildings with their research laboratories that one 
sees today in Schenectady. 

We went through Ballston and Ballston Lake, 
through Saratoga, on which New York State is spend- 
ing millions for development, and along the base of 
Mount McGregor, where General Grant went to 
die. This was the Adirondack country, but we seldom 
think of it as that. 

At Glens Falls one crosses the Hudson at a pic- 
turesque fall. Just below the fall is an island which 
Cooper used effectively in his ‘‘Last of the Mohicans.’’ 
We stopped at Glens Falls to see a cousin who has been 
ill, and who lives by herself in a dear little house with 
flowers both front and back. She is Exhibit A of the 
truth that vivacity, charm and cheer are not de- 
pendent upon having a heart ready to do a full day’s 
work without complaint. 

A few miles farther and we were at Lake George. 
The man who has read history knows that on this 
north and south line along the upper Hudson and Lakes 
George and Champlain one traverses many a saered 
and romantic spot. Burgoyne and his mighty army 
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came down this way. Some twenty years before 
France and England battled here for the continent, 
Colonel Ephraim Williams, who founded Williams- 
town, was killed near Lake George in the old French 
war. 

There is a beautiful new road cut through the 
wilderness on the west side of Lake George, which is 
said to be one of the finest drives in the country. 
Certainly the lake, with its little islands and its sur- 
rounding mountains and its curving shores, is a gem. 
We had no time for the Lake George drive, but we 
swung to the northwest on the Chestertown road. 
At once we realized that we had entered the mountain 
region, and soon pulled up by the side of the road to 
rest and to look over our maps. 

Describing the location of the Adirondacks 
Baedeker says: “The Adirondack Mountains in the 
northern part of New York State stretch from near 
Canada on the north to near the Mohawk River on the 
south, and from Lakes George and Champlain on the 
east to an indefinite and irregular line on the west.” 
Down that indefinite and irregular line we motored 
on our return from Canton by way of Carthage, 
Trenton Falls, Utica and the Mohawk Valley. 

“The mountains, which run in five parallel ranges 
from southwest to northeast, rise from an elevated 
plateau, and many of them are over or nearly 5,000 
feet high. The highest range, or Adirondacks proper, 
is on the east side of the district, and the loftiest 
peaks are Mount Marcy (5,345 feet), McIntyre 
(5,112 feet), Skylight (4,920 feet), Haystack (4,918 
feet), Gray Peak (4,902 feet), Whiteface (4,870 feet), 
Dix (4,842 feet), and Basin (4,825 feet). In the 
valleys lie more than a thousand lakes (the infallible 
Britannica says 1,300), varying in size from a few 
acres to twenty square miles (Schroon Lake), and in 
height above the sea from 807 feet (Schroon Lake) to 
4,327 feet (Tear of the Clouds).” In Tear of the Clouds 
the Hudson River is born. 

It may be that some of our friends who are used 
to high mountains will consider all this a description 
of “pretty small potatoes.”’ We have had the good 
fortune to travel in the Rockies, in the Alps and other 
high mountains of the world, and even to look off on 
the snow-capped Himalayas from Tiger Hill, near 
Darjeeling—the very top of the world—and we agreed 
that we never had had lovelier views than we had 
this afternoon motoring from Elizabethtown across to 
Saranac Lake. We could have come up through wilder 
country if we had come directly north from Cobleskill, 
but we would have been in the forest much of the way. 
On the route that we took, the road ran over the hill- 
tops from which we could look off for miles and 
through the most beautiful of valleys. Every few 
miles there was a gleaming sheet of water bordered by 
fields or forests, or both. But the ranges in the dis- 
tance were what thrilled us, for always more distant 
peaks were showing up as we went on. The White 
Mountains of New Hampshire have majesty, the 
Green Mountains of Vermont have an intimate charm, 
and the Berkshires naturally we love because they 
are like the hills of home, but we are proud of these 
Adirondacks, the highest mountains of our native 
state. 

Much of the wildest part of the Adirondack 


wilderness has been taken over by the State of New 
York and turned into a State Park. We passed the 
signs and the markers, the experimental forests, the 
camping sites, the picnic places. 

At Elizabethtown we were 159 miles from the 
farm. We went only some forty miles farther that 
afternoon, as we lingered by the way. We did not 
drive in to see the grave of John Brown of Pottawat- 
tomie near Lake Placid, but we did drive around to 
Paul Smith’s, with its associations with Grover Cleve- 
land. 

A new road has been cut up Mount Whiteface, 
and thousands drive to the summit to get the far 
views. It is a great engineering achievement, and 
gives thousands of people a new experience, but letters 
in the newspapers at the time of the opening of the 
road show that the old conflict between defenders of 
the wilderness idea and “‘the developers” is always 
ready to break out. One can write biting sarcasm 
about ascending the Alps in an elevator. Of course, 
going up the Jungfrau on the railroad, or up Mount 
Whiteface in a motor car, or reaching the loftiest 
pinnacle in “‘a lift,” is not mountain climbing. There 
is room enough in the world for both kinds of things. 
There is not room enough for real mountain climbers 
who go up under their own steam and the boasters 
who pretend when they have really been carried up. 
There are mountains enough so that we can drive up 
a few and yet have most of them kept in their native 
wildness. 

At Lake Placid we saw the scene of the winter 


‘sports, and at Lake Saranac the road leading to 


Trudeau, the spot made memorable by the work of a 
physician who prolonged his own life and saved 
thousands of others by his researches in tuberculosis. 

One of the large hotels in Upper Saranac is care- 
ful to put into its literature the fact, true enough, that 
it is miles away from the tubercular. Probably the 
clientele of such a place reads this statement with 
pleasure and relief, but probably every wise physician 
reads it with just a little disgust and with the feeling 
that he would go miles out of his way to take his hat 
off to the institution which bears the name of Tru- 
deau. The state also has work for the tubercular in 
the Saranac area. ‘Though the temperature drops to 
thirty or forty degrees below zero, it is one of the best 
places in the country for the treatment of this disease. 

Out of this Adirondack wilderness there flow 
important rivers like the Hudson, Black, Oswegatchie, 
Grass, Raquette, Saranac and Ausable. The Ausable, 
famous for its “chasm,” rises in Placid and goes to 
Lake Champlain. Some of the smaller streams go to 
the ocean by the Hudson or the Mohawk-Hudson 
drainage basin, and some to the St. Lawrence directly, 
or through Lake Ontario or by Lakes George and 
Champlain. 

As a boy in Cobleskill, I knew this region as the 
Great North Woods. Many a tale did I hear of. 
deer, bear and panther in the North Woods. 

It always has been a region of mystery to me. 
Now we have seen a little of it. We drove to a high- 
priced summer hotel that night, the only one open, 
and this was not so high-priced, as only the annex 
was open. 

This hotel seems to succeed where many fail. 
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Doubtless part of the success is due to the fact that 
the owner knows the hotel business, but part also is 
due to the location. The extensive grounds are on the 
edge of Upper Saranac Lake, whose irregular shape 
adds much to its beauty. 

We were there on the night of the full moon of 
June. About 9 p. m. the moon rose above the dark 
wooded blufts directly across the lake from the hotel, 
and threw its band of shimmering light across to us. 
Gulls, up there probably to breed, called in the dark- 


ness. The magic and mystery of night blotted out the 
paraphernalia of entertainment. God walked through 
the North Country. 

We went slowly the next morning “so as not to 
get there before lunch.” It was not hard to find the 
road. Neat white boards with black lettering pointed 
the way, and on the boards it said, ‘““To St. Lawrence 
University.”” The school has become in fact, if not in 
name, the University of Northern New York, and 
people of every creed and race call it theirs. 


The Arms of Eternal Love’ 


Bruce W. Brotherston 


Underneath are the everlasting arms.—Deut. 33 : 27. 


on something—anything—that may hold 
You cannot fall. Under- 
Let go your 
ambitions, your striving, your feverish seeking, your 
moping over your wrongs, your determination to 
gain your rights. You and I have always been afraid 
that if we let go our hold upon the possessions and 
positions of life we shall fall. Is it not these things 
which we cling to with such great effort that hold us 
up? Is it not my embition, always striven for yet 
never half attained, that keeps me in my social stand- 
ing—keeps me from sinking into the dust? If i should 
let go I should sink into misery and nothingness. If 
I do not attain this thing for which I strive, I shall 
live my life upon lower levels forever. Are not these 
the pillars and props of life? If I should be forced to 
let go this prop of wealth, of business prosperity—if 
I should fail, I should then sink into despair. I heard 
a successful young business man say, a while ago, of a 
woman who had recently lost her wealth, “She might 
as well be dead.’ If I should lose my hold, if I 
should not attain these rights, avenge these wrongs, 
I am thenceforth a worsted and despised and useless 
creature. Upon the upper side of life, toward which 
men climb with desperate energy, are empire and 
wealth and social position and all the upholds and up- 
lifts and established life. Upon the under side are 
failure, degradation, the slums, nothingness. I must 
climb, I must hold on, I cannot let go. 

Is this the truth? What lies underneath the 
world? What is it that lies underneath there that we 
are climbing away from—striving away from with such 
fear? Underneath the world is not death, nothingness, 
eternal loss. We have not thus learned our Christian 
faith. No, underneath are the everlasting arms of 
God’s love. Let yourself go. They will bear you up. 

I lived for a short time some years ago in the 
home of a young man who had been recently married. 
In a slack period, without any fault of his own, he lost 
his position. His one concern was as to how his young 
wife would view the situation. He feared that she 
would be overcome, that she would lose her confidence 
in him. Through the supper hour he was absent- 
minded and nervous, until at last his wife said to him, 
“Why, John, what’s the matter with you?” Then he 
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blurted out that he had lost his position, as if he were 
telling that he had committed a crime. To his great 
comfort, she broke out into a clear, merry laugh 
at his expense. ‘Well, that’s no reason why you 
should lose your wits also,” she said. ‘You'll get 
another job. For that matter,” she said, half ironi- 
cally, ‘‘we can take in washing. We'll get along all 
right.”’ When he sank down from his employment, 
he thought that underneath would be discouragement, 
disappointment, complaint, unhappiness. He found 
that underneath were the arms of loving support. 

This beautiful human truth is frequently illus- 
trated by the best novelists. In Thackeray’s “Vanity 
Fair,’’ you may remember how, when Amelia’s father 
is finally worsted in his business and comes home a 
ruined man, expecting only despair, he is surprised to 
find that what he looked upon as disaster had proved 
to be relief to him; and deeper than that, that it had 
meant a family life and affection deeper than they 
had ever known in the years of prosperity. He sank 
down into failure. But he found that underneath 
were the sustaining arms of love. 

But the love that is highest in human relation- 
ships is surely a manifestation of the love that is 
universal. We blindly suppose that if we lose our 
hold upon the good things of life we shall sink into 
despair. But when at last we are forced to let go our 
hold, we find that underneath is the world’s founda- 
tion of eternal love. You and I imagine that if we fall 
back in the race, we shall lose all goodly company, 
all the socially revered, all high esteem. I must keep 
up in the race. I must assert my rights. I must 
attain my ends. I must hold on with all my might. 
If I let go, I shall fall back among the lost. But it is 
not so. Valuable as are all the good things of life, it 
is not these things that finally uphold the spirit of 
men. ‘The love of God follows each soul as the Good 
Shepherd follows the lost sheep, as a mother’s love 
follows her boy, as the father’s love follows the 
prodigal, waiting until he sees the false ambition in 
its true colors, until he finds the husks that lie at the 
end of the way, until he fails utterly and falls back. 
When a man fails and utterly gives up, fails, I mean, 
so utterly that he gives up everything—gives up 
even that bitterness which is the iast thing the am- 
bitious soul clings to—gives up every remotest citadel, 
dark or bright, where self-love thinks still to maintain 
itself—when a man gives up himself and even his de- 
spair, where does he fall? Into death and nothingness? 
No, but into the arms of eternal love. 
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It is for this reason that Christianity has always 
had its first success among the outcasts. It is because 
they are the first who are willing to give themselves 
up, to let themselves go. This was why Christ found 
such ready acceptation among the worst of sinners. 
They were ready to give up all. They were not 
only ready to give up worldly ambition for wealth and 
social position, since these things were hopeless mat- 
ters to them, but they were ready to give up also their 
sorrow and despair at having lost these things. Even 
their bitterness had lost all its sweetness, and they no 
longer enjoyed the sentimental pleasure of nursing 
self-love in despair. The trouble with many a man 
perforce who has given up his ambition--who has 
been shaken off from it—is that he has sunk, not 
through and out of it all, but only into disappoint- 
ment, into a sad and hopeless worship of the same 
idol. The trouble with the man who believes himself 
crushed by the injustice of his fellowmen, and who 
impotently curses them in his outcast state, is that he 
has sunk not down and through and out of it all, but 
only into the lower strata of the worldly life where 
the world’s idols are still wildly worshiped with a cult 
of cursing and hatred. If one takes this hard path of 
cursing his fate, and hating his more fortunate and 
regardless fellows, he has to sink deeper than this 
despair, he will have to sink down into the slums 
among the outcasts with whom Christ ate. Then, 
perhaps in the person of some Salvation Army lassie, 
the Eternal Love will bid him let go his hold—let go 
once more; let go his anger—it is no longer sweet to 
him; let go his cursing; let go his despair, let go his 
wild thirst. Then he sinks once more. This time into 
the “arms of Jesus.’”’ Deeper than hate, deeper than 
vice, deeper than the slums, deeper than despair, is 
the love of God. Many a drunkard, having given 
himself up for lost, has heard this call of love, and, 
yielding himself, has entered into a new life of power. 
In despair yielding himself to the abyss in a last 
surrender, he finds himself caught up into the glory 
of God. There is no vice the spirit of God cannot 
root out. There is no passion it cannot stay. There 
is no exasperation, coming anew day by day through 
long years, it cannot support the soul against. Un- 
derneath the lowest is the love of God. It is the 
foundation of the world. No soul can sink beneath it. 
“Underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

I should be very far indeed from undervaluing 
those good things which are the instruments of life. 
No man has made true and brotherly use of those 
things but has found them means of delight and glad- 
ness. But no man ever trusted his soul to them but 
found that trust betrayed, at last. After all, they are 
passing things. They are not fitting objects for a 
soul’s aspiration. When the soul that puts its trust 
in them comes to his crisis and is most in need of sup- 
port, he finds their substance burned in the fervent 
heat of disaster and turned to dust and ashes. The 
paths of glory lead but to the grave, and so do the 
paths of wealth and of every other ambition. Most 
often they lead not to glory and wealth, but to 
poverty and shame before they lead to the grave. 
They that fight with the sword shall perish with the 
sword. Military ambition arouses the very foe that 
overthrows it. A deeper analysis of the social situa- 
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tion is making men feel that the quest for wealth is 
the supreme cause of poverty among men. Is it not 
true that the thirst for glory and power leads men 
mostly to dishonor? There is only one thing that can 
stand the test of ages, only one thing that is self- 
consistent, that can be master of life and can endure 
as master. Everything else, as soon as it will be 
master and not servant, turns against itself and un- 
does itself. Love alone has the promise of a stabi- 
lized social life. Only love can fulfill the soul’s thirst 
for the abiding. Only love has that principle within 
it that can bring lasting good out of passing things. 
Only love can make of passing things the means of a 
life that shall be beautiful and satisfying. The am- 
bitions of the world are without substance and basis. 
But love is the foundation of the world. Just let 
yourself go, you cannot sink beneath the love of 
God. 

But there is one thing more that should be said. 
There are those who have interpreted this prophetic 
teaching—this major doctrine of religion—in a purely 
quietistic sense. They have interpreted the doctrine 
of supreme trust in God to mean that the Christian 
must let the world and all its interests go by, and must 
live quietly the life whose activities are all concerned 
with inner matters, taking no part in the world’s 
politics or economics. But the principle upon which 
the followers of Christ yield themselves in trust upon 
the love of God, is the very principle upon which the 
affairs of the world are to be changed into the affairs 
of the kingdom of heaven. When religion guiets in a 
man’s soul an eager and fevered ambition, it fixes in 
its place a more powerful aspiration that sends him 
farther into the stress of the world’s activity than he 
had dared go before, but with a new intent, a more 
abiding purpose. Trust in man’s sonship to God, in 
the brotherhood of man, in the love of Christ—the 
inward urge that impelled the apostle Paul in his life 
of unexampled activity in the affairs of men building 
the kingdom, the impulse that motivated the social 
work of Isaiah and Jeremiah, the urge that impelled 
the great spirits that have achieved the supreme ends 
of liberation and enlightenment for mankind—sends 
the man who has learned Christ’s lesson of trust in 
God back to his old task, nine times out of ten, back 
to his old task but with his new and greater driving 
power. The old ambition, the old disappointment, the 
old bitterness, the old grudge, the old selfishness, are 
gone, and in their place one is filled and compelled by 
a new and mighty power of love. One who has 
achieved this experience finds himself in a new and 
strange atmosphere. Suddenly and unannounced it 
comes, as the wind bloweth where it listeth. He is 
immersed in an atmosphere he had once or twice 
breathed while reading the lofty words of the poets 
or prophets. When the soul, even of the publican and 
the sinner, gives up its feverish unrest, gives up its 
ambitions or gives up its misery—gives up atself—it 
feels the spiritual urgency of that unique succession 
of apostolic spirits who have been the salt of the 
earth, who have been living epistles interpreting for 
men their life and world and manifesting in their own 
persons the things that abide. Leaders of the world 
advance into justice and peace. Underneath the 
world are the arms of everlasting love. 
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St. Augustine 
Sheldon Christian 


| es T is a mark of greatness in a man, if we can say 
» of him that, while we disagree emphatically 
with some of his ideas, yet we deeply admire 
the man himself. St. Augustine was a Chris- 
tian of the fourth century. He constructed a great 
theological system. The theology he created Calvin, 
in later centuries, bodied forth in that system known 
as Calvinism. We are certainly not Calvinists. 
Neither can we follow St. Augustine in the tenets he 
laid down in the fourth century; but we do admire 
the man, because of the Christian sweetness of his life. 

Augustine was born on November 18, in the year 
354 A. D., at Tagaste, in what was then Numidia, 
but is now Algeria, in Africa. His Latin name was 
Lucius Aurelius Augustinus. His father’s name was 
Patricius—an easy-going man with a good position in 
life, but pagan. He seems to have been ‘‘worldly”’ 
in the broadest senses of the word. Augustine’s 
mother, however, was a Christian woman of consid- 
erable piety and ambition for her son’s welfare. Her 
name was Monica. Like every real Christian woman 
at heart, she hoped to give to her husband and her 
son something of the vision she had caught in the 
Christian faith; but her husband did not accept her 
faith until near the end of his life, and her son early 
showed every indication that the call of the wild life 
of the day would prove too strong for him. 

Augustine was sent from his native Tagaste to 
the neighboring Madaura for schooling, and later to 
Carthage, the great African metropolis. He very 
quickly found that he had a great career ahead of 
him. He was gifted generously by nature with the 
endowments that make for signal success in the world; 
and he had only to follow the dictates of his own self- 
interest to win his way to power and wealth. In this 
young man from Tagaste, however, there was a 
serious conflict of purpose. Cn the one hand, was the 
wild and sensuous nature that craved the satisfaction 
of his animal urges and that sought adventure in the 
avenues of the physical; on the other, was a strong 
mind that sought the greatest possible philosophical 
unity that it could achieve out of thought; a mystical 
nature that reached toward the remoter mysteries 
of the universe and sought communion with them; 
and a strength of character that stood ready to inflict 
the acceptance of the consequences of a truth upon 
itself, once it had accepted the truth. For years, 
these antagonistic endowments were to war with one 
another. 

At Carthage, Augustine pursued the study of 
rhetoric; today we should say, perhaps, literature and 
public speaking. He was now at the age when, as 
with so many of our youth, and as was probably the 
case with ourselves in our youth, he thought that 
“happiness” and “‘pleasure’’ were one and the same 
thing. He plunged deep into the life of sensuousness 
and debauch that goes on in the privacy of the apart- 
ments and studios and attics of big cities, even today, 
and sought to live, as it were, by dying. At the age 
of nineteen, he came across a work by Cicero—the 
Hortensius, which awakened in him desires for some- 


thing more permanently satisfying than the world, the 
flesh, and deviltry. He now began a serious search 
after “‘truth,’’ as being that thing which alonewas worth 
possessing. He tried studying the Scriptures, but 
these he thought too crude, and preferred the writings 
of the great Roman, Cicero. It was now that he 
turned to that sect known as Manichaeism—a sect 
which, in those days, was a serious rival to Chris- 
tianity. 

Manichaeism was founded by a Persian named 
Mani, who began his preaching in Babylon in 242 
and was crucified for his trouble about the year 276. 
The Persian ideas of the dualism of the universe 
figured largely in this prophet’s teachings. Light 
and darkness, matter and spirit, good and evil— 
these are the eternal antitheses of the cosmos. The 
soul is a spirit imprisoned in the prison-house of the 
flesh. Only through right knowledge can it free it- 
self of this prison. Only through rigorous asceticism 
and subordination of the physical appetites, can the 
soul win to freedom and salvation. The key-note of 
the faith was “‘truth,’”’ for only through these truths 
could the soul be made free. When Augustine em- 
braced Manichaeism, however, his prayer was, 
“Grant me chastity and continence—but not yet!” 

For some nine years, Augustine was a Mani- 
chaean. He had become a teacher of literature and 
public speaking, and he followed this profession at 
Carthage during this time. He had gathered a 
groups of friends about himself, all of them Mani- 
chaeans like himself. One of the closest of these was 
named Alypius. As time went on, however, Augustine 
began to doubt the adequacy of this faith of the 
Manichaeans. His friends then urged him to talk 
with one Faustus, a celebrated Manichaean leader; 
but when Augustine had conversed with him, he felt 
that his expositions were very unsatisfactory. He now 
became a complete skeptic in private, though con- 
tinuing his public association with the Manichaeans. 
It was well, perhaps, that he did so, for it was upon 
their advice that he removed to Rome, in 383, and 
through their influence that he secured, in the fol- 
lowing year, a government appointment as instructor 
in literature and public speaking in Milan—then the 
capital of the western part of the Roman Empire. 
Events subsequent to his coming to Milan were to 
change not only the entire course of his life, but also 
that of the Christian Church down to our own day. 

There was in Milan a great preacher named Am- 
brose. Being a teacher of public speaking, Augustine 
was naturally interested in studying the methods of 
this great man; and, although no Christian himself, 
he attended the services conducted by Bishop Am- 
brose with the intention of finding out “how the man 
worked.’”’ Augustine was soon attracted to the great 
preacher by the man’s kindness toward him, how- 
ever. ““The man of God,” he wrote, “received me like 
a father, and loved the stranger like a true bishop. 
And I began to love him, at first, indeed, not as a 
teacher of the truth, which I had no hope of then 
finding in the Church, but as a man who had been 
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kind to me.’”’ As time went on, he found his interest 
lying not only in the elegance of the preacher’s style, 
but also in something beyond the mastery of the 
preaching which he felt deserved his attention. He 
began to feel now that perhaps the Christian faith 
could successfully be defended in many points against 
the assaults of the Manichaeans. It was at this time 
that his mother joined him, and began putting his 
moral house in order. It was high time that she did, 
for he was now at the lowest point of his spiritual tides. 
The waters were scon to begin their return flow, 
however; and in time the very ocean of the Infinite 
was to cover the shores of his spiritual being with a 
tide that was never to fall. 

The inflow of the tide of the spiritual waters was 
gradual. First he happened to become acquainted 
with what was called Neo-Platonism. Manichaeism 
had been materialistic—‘“‘truth” was what would make 
you free: therefore, know the truth, and you were 
free. Cf the two realities, matter and spirit, matter is 
evil, and spirit good. Cvercome the flesh with morti- 
fication, and conquer the evil. Manichaeism is not a 
little like our modern scientific religiousness: Science 
will give one the real ‘‘truth,’”’ and, in time, all the 
“truth” there is to be known, just as fast as science 
can reveal it. By knowing these “‘scientific’” ways of 
doing things and of thinking, one is freed of error, and, 
presumably, of evil. The shallowness of the equiva- 
lent of this in Augustine’s day soon began to dawn on 
him; and it was with a great awakening that he read 
the teachings of the Neo-Platonists. The Neo- 
Platonists taught that at the source of all being is 
God—a simple, ‘“absolute’’ existence, all-perfect, 
from whcm all existence comes. (Walker, ‘Church 
History,” p.1C€6.) All existing things are but different 
gradations of this fundamental God-existence. God 
is thought of as the greatest degree of Positive, matter 
as the greatest degree of Negative. The soul wins its 
salvaticn through mystic communion with God, rising, 
in the end, into a complete union with God. Mani- 
chaeism had been mechanistic in its approach to life; 
Neo-f latonism was mystical, or, as we might also say, 
spiritual. Neo-Platonism was a revelation to the 
spiritually-hungry Augustine. Instead of the ma- 
terialism and the dualism of Manichaeism, he found 
here a spiritual unity of reality, with things of the 
spirit as the greater realities, and with God as the 
greatest Reality of all. Here, “evil” did not exist, as 
in V anichaeism, in and of itself; but it existed as a 
negative thing, a lack of good, as an alienation from 
the good will of a good and almighty God. When 
Augustine learned that the translator of the treatise 
on Neo-f latonism which he had been reading had be- 
come a Christian in his old age, he was impressed. 
When he heard of the saintliness of certain unlearned 
monks in Egypt, he was put to shame that such ig- 
norant men could display powers of will which he, a 
learned teacher, had not yet made manifest. A feeling 
of self-condemnation swept over him, as he heard of 
these men. He rushed into the garden of his home. 
It chanced that a child in a neighboring house hap- 
pened to say just at that moment, ‘Take up, and 
read.” Augustine’s eyes fell upon an epistle of St. 
Paul’s which lay on a table in the garden, and he took 
it up. As if by design, his eyes fell upon the lines, 


“ Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying; but put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the sesh 
to fulfill the lusts thereof.” (Romans 13:18, 14.) 
“From that moment,” it is said, “Augustine had the 
peace of mind and the sense of divine power to over- 
come his sins which he had thus far sought in vain.” 
(Walker, Jizd., p. 177.) This happened in the sum- 
mer of 386. 

The strain through which he had been passing dur- 
ing his religious conversion had undermined Augus- 
tine’s health, and he now resigned his professorship 
and withdrew with a few friends to an estate outside 
Milan where he planned to await the time of his bap- 
tism. Here, in the companionship of a few close 
friends, he spent the next few months in quiet and in 
religious discourse. During the Faster season of the 
following year, 387, at Milan, he was baptized. His 
friend, Alypius, and his son, were baptized with him. 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, the preacher to whose 
services he had at first gone for the purpose of study- 
ing his “method,” performed the ordinance. 

Augustine now left Milan for his native Tagaste, 
taking with him his mother, Monica. On the journey 
to Tagaste, however, she made the great transition 
into the spiritual life. Augustine now stopped off at 
Rome, but in the following year completed his 
journey to Tagaste. During the period of study in 
which he now engaged here, he suffered another loss: 
his brilliant son passed away. Augustine, with the 
intention of withdrawing from the world and founding 
a monastery, went to Hippo, in Algeria, early in 391. 
Against his will, however, he was ordained into the 
Church. Within four years he was made colleague- 
bishop of Hippo, to carry on the active work of the 
now aged bishop whose duties he was to share in 
performing. At Hippo he founded the first monastery 
known in that part of Africa, and established there a 
theological school for the training of the clergy. About 
this time began those theological controversies during 
the contest of which he elaborated his own system. 

The controversies of those days are surprisingly 
like those of ourown. The thoughts we think today, 
which we think so astoundingly modern, were the 
common subject-matter of the heresies which the 
Church suppressed, for motives of its own, through 
these centuries. In the year 410, for example, we find 
a certain theologian (Coelestius) being charged with 
the following heresies: that— 


(1) Adam was made mortal and would have 
died whether he had sinned or had not sinned. 

(2) The sin of Adam injured himself alone, and 
not the human race. 

(3) New-born children are ‘n that state in which 
Adam was, before his fall. 

(4) Neither by the death and sin of Adam does. 
the whole race die, nor by the resurrection of Christ 
does the whole race rise. 

(5) The law leads to the kingdom of heaven as well - 
as the Gospel. ted 

(6) Even before the coming of the Lord, there 
were men without sin. (Ibid., p. 186.) 


These are but the thoughts of good liberals today; 
but how many of us realize that, in the year 410, others. 
were thinking these same thoughts? 
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It wes egainst such liberalisms that Augustine 
preached and wrote and brought all his ecclesiastical 
influence to bear to stamp out and declare heretical. 
It is not hard to understand why he should. His re- 
ligious experience had been a profound one. It had 
covered at least a decade in time, and he had given 
everything to it. And now he had given up every 
good prospect for a worldly career and had devoted 
himself entirely to the spiritual life and the increasing 
of the power of the Church in the lives of men. The 
liberals of his day, as in all ages, were the exceptional 
men who did not realize that they were different, and 
that the masses of the people could not follow them. 
Moreover, to them religion was something of an in- 
tellectual game: it was not the grim life-and-death 
struggle of the soul such as it had been to Augustine. 
Augustine would have no dallying with the spiritual 
realities for which he had wrestled day and night for 
so many years. He had for years been a materialist. 
Truth was almost a mathematical formula, and if one 
knew the formula one had certain powers. It is easy to 
understand, then, why he laid such emphasis on graec. 

\ enichacism had had his loyalty for years; but 
he had found that “‘truth” alone, in the sense of actual 
(or scientific) knowledge, had not been sufficient to 
sweep him of? his feet, to create a new heart within 
him, to take from him all his sorrows and doubts and 
spiritual longings, and to lift him into the heights of 
mystic communion with God. But something had 
happened very suddenly to him—the “‘grace’’ of God 
had descended upon him and had overcome him by 
its power, and had changed his life utterly. It is for 
this reason that his first thought of God was always 
“one of personal connection with a Peing in whom 
man’s only real satisfaction or good is to be found.” 
(Ibid., p. 179.) He was a trinitarian, and emphasized 
the equal powers of the three ‘“‘persons”’ of the Trinity. 

Augustine recognized the difficulty of expressing 
these sublime thoughts in words. ‘When it is asked, 
What are the Three? human language labors under 
great poverty of speech. Yet we say, three ‘persons,’ 
not in order to express it, but in order not to be si- 
lent.” (Quoted, Jbid., p. 180.) It is said that one 
of his most famous comparisons whereby he sought to 
teach the Trinity was his “lover, loved, and love.” 
The lover is one. Ina very real sense, too, the lover 
and the beloved are as one. And the bond between 
them is their love. And is not their love a very real 
thing? ‘hese are analogous to the Father, the be- 
- Joved Son, and the Holy Spirit of God which emanates 
from them. 


In his theology, Augustine laid great emphasis | 


also on the humanity of Jesus. “Christ Jesus, the 
Son of God, is both God and man; God before all 
worlds; man in our world. . . . Wherefore, so far as 
he is God, he and the Father are one; so far as he is 
man, the Father is greater than he.”’ ([bzd., p. 180.) 
Jesus, again, was the true Mediator between God and 
man. Adam’s sin ‘cannot be pardoned and blotted 
out except through the one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus.” (lbid., p. 181.) 
Sometimes Augustine felt that Christ’s suffering on 
the cross was a sacrifice to God; at others, that it was 
Christ’s taking on our suffering for us, in order that 
we might gain salvation; and again, that Christ’s 


suffering was as a ransom by which men are freed of 
the powers of the devil. But most of all, he pointed to 
the quality of humility in the life of Jesus. Adam had 
been proud, and had fallen. Jesus was humble, and 
rose up: “the true Mediator, whom in Thy secret 
mercy Thou hast pointed out to the humble, and didst 
send, that by his example also they might learn the 
same humility.” 

Man, Augustine believed, was created innocent 
and was possessed of free will and had the gift of im- 
mortality at creation. But, chiefly through pride, he 
sinned, and so fell. God’s grace was thereby for- 
feited, and the immortality of the soul was lost. Paul 
speaks of this often, saying that, as we died in Adam, 
so we live in Christ. Mankind is thought to have had 
a mystic “union” in Adam, and, through that union, 
all fell with Adam’s fall. But through our mystic 
union in Christ, all could be saved. We remember 
that this was Relly’s and John Murray’s Universalism 
—that all men were saved, through their mystic union 
in Christ; but Augustine felt that only those would be 
saved who received God’s grace. 

This grace was a gift; and no gift is deserved, or itis 
notagift. This grace is given to those to whom God 
chooses to send it. Here comes in “predestination.” 
God gives His grace only to those to whom it is pre- 
destinated. The number of those to be saved and to 
be damned is a fixed number. When this grace is 
given one, faith is instilled, and at the moment of 
baptism, one’s sins, original (derived from Adam) 
and personal, are forgiven. Since this faith is the gift 
of God, it is its own “‘justification’’—it needs no moral 
argument for its existence or bestowal. But this 
gift of grace not only serves to blot out our sins, it 
infuses us with the love of the Holy Spirit. “It frees 
the enslaved will to choose that which is pleasing to 
God, ‘not only in order that they may know, by the 
manifestation of that grace, what should be done, but 
moreover, in order that, by its enabling, they may do 
with love what they know.’”’ (Jbid., pp. 181, 182.) 
Thus the grace given one gradually transforms one,and 
gradually sanctifies one. 

Yet no man may be sure of immortality in this 
life. God may give him the gift of grace, but unless 
God gives also the gift of perseverance, he may fall 
from grace. This conclusion is necessary to add, be- 
cause if many men seem to have received grace, it is 
obvious that they have failed to persevereinit. It was 
this theology which was launched into the Church 
of the Middle Ages. It helped to give the finishing 
blow to the doctrines of universal salvation held by 
many of the theologians up to that time; and in the 
year 544 the doctrine of universal salvation was de- 
clared heretical by the Emperor Justinian, whom 
Gibbon calls a great “theological politician,’ of the 
Fastern Empire. These doctrines, added to the belief 
in the efficacy of the various sacraments, a growing 
use of images of saints, and the veneration of the Virgin 
Mary, were to be the warp and woof of medieval Catho- 
lic thought, so much so that, at the time of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, the leaders on both sides were to 
refer back to the theology of St. Augustine for their 
authority. The reformers kept much of Augustine’s 
theology. They rejected much of the sacramentarian- 
ism, and the worship of images, and the many corrupt. 
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practices that had been added to the theological teach- 
ings of the Church. When Calvin founded that 
great branch of Protestantism which is even today so 
widespread, he sifted out many of St. Augustine’s 
doctrines and out of them erected the system which 
bears his name. It was against these doctrines, of 
course, that the Universalist Church arose as a pro- 
test in the name of a humane God and an all-inclusive 
principle. 

Besides the administrative work incidental to 
his bishopship at Hippo, Augustine wrote many works. 
Outstanding among these are his “Confessions,” in 
which he tells of his early years and his conversion to 
Christianity. The ‘Confessions’ is considered one of 
the great devotional books of the ages, for his pious 
spirit pervades every page of it. His greatest work, 
however, is “The City of God.”’ This work was be- 
gun in 412, ‘in the dark days after the capture of 
Rome by Alaric,” the Hun, when the cities of Italy 
were being sacked by wild pagan hordes who swarmed 
over the peninsula. Augustine spent thirteen years 
writing this book. It was his defense of Christianity 
against the heathen charge that neglect of the old 
gods, under whom Rome had grown great, was the 
cause of its downfall. ““He showed that the worship of 
the old gods had neither given Rome strength, virtue, 
nor assurance of a happy future life. The loss of the 
old gods, that the worship of the one true God should 
come, was not a loss, but a great gain.”’ (Ibid., p. 184.) 
He now comes to his great theme of history. Since 
the first rebellion against God, “Two cities have been 
formed by two loves: the earthly, by love of self, even 
to the contempt of God; the heavenly, by the love of 
God even to the contempt of self.’ Cain and Abel 
were the prototypes of this division. The earthly 
cities of God are only relatively good. To the earthly 
city, peace and civil order aredue. But it is a world of 
sin, because tt has self as its principle, and wf it represses 
disorder and sets up order, it is only so that each may 
have the privilege of attaining his own selfish ends under 
a mutual covenant of sin. Now comes the true City of 
God. Over the city of man—the ancient Babylons 
and Romes of the world—there are to arch the walls of 
the great City of God—the Church—and in time this 
great Holy City is to become the true City of Man. 
This was a call to a new social order—in 428. It was 
Augustine’s Social Gospel. 

As a bishop, Augustine was “conscientious and 
diligent.”” “‘Unmoved by worldly ambition, he re- 
mained ‘faithful to his first bride, his earliest though 
humble see.’’”’ In the year 430, the Vandals under 
Genseric laid siege to Hippo. For months, there was 
no going out nor coming into the city. There were 
daily alarums. There were pitched battles. There 
was fear written on every face, and no man’s sleep was 
without foreboding. During the siege, Augustine, now 
advanced in years, remained faithful to his charge. 
He shared their privations with them; he sought to 
lend them whatever encouragement his presence 


himself was heard. In the third month of the siege, 
on the 28th of August, he was, to use the words of 
Gibbon, ‘gently released.’”’ (‘‘Masters of Achieve- 
ment,” p. 216.) Some months after his death, Hippo 
fell; but when the city was given over to the flames by 
the conquerors, the library was fortunately spared in 
which were copies of his many writings—232 separate 
books or treatises on theological subjects, besides a 
complete exposition of the psalter and the gospel, and 
a copious magazine of letters and sermons. (Gibbon’s 
“Fall,” I, page 1192.) 

Many of us today cannot find common sympathy 
with the theological doctrines which St. Augustine 
inwrought in the Catholic system. Yet there is much 
in Augustine’s teachings that is still of value to all 
of us. To Augustine, for example, the main work of 
grace was that infusion of love by which character 
is gradually transformed; and certainly we will agree 
with him in this. In his “Confessions” we see why 
he attained to so great an influence: the key-note of 
his nature was that of a “mystical piety.” “‘Thou 
hast formed us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless 
till they find their rest in Thee.” (1:1.) “I will 
love Thee, O Lord, and thank Thee, and confess Thy 
name, because Thou hast put away from me these so 
wicked and nefarious acts of mine. To Thy grace I 
attribute it, and to Thy mercy, that Thou hast melted 
away my sin as it were ice.” (2:7.) ‘“‘Here,” it is 
said, “is a deeper note of personal devotion than the 
church had heard since Paul, and the conception of 
religion as a vital relationship to the living God was 
one the influence of which was to be permanent, even 
if often but partially comprehended.” (Walker, 
Itd., p.179.) 

Again, it is said that no Christian teacher since the 
days of the apostles has influenced Christian thought 
so powerfully as has St. Augustine. His doctrines 
reigned supreme in the medieval schools of theology; 
his Benedictine editors in the seventeenth century 
described him as “‘the oracle of the church; and a 
Spanish sermon in the Middle Ages was proverbially 
said to lack its best ingredient if it contained nothing 
out of Augustine. (Dr. William Bright, quoted in 
“Masters of Achievement,” p. 217.) ‘The vehement 
temperament,” says one writer (Walter Bagehot, 
Ibid., p. 217), “the bold assertion; the ecstatic energy 
of men like St. Augustine or St. Paul, burn into the 
minds and memories of men, and remain there at 
once—and forever. Such men excel in the broad 
statement of great truths which flash at once with 
evidence on the minds which receive them. The 
very words seem to glow with life; and even the skep- 
tical (listener) is half awakened by them to a kindred 
and similar warmth. Such are the men who move the 
creeds of mankind, and stamp a likeness of them- 
selves on ages that succeed them.” 

* * * 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


The following clipping from a small town paper just reached | 
us. If anything, it proves that they should have left good 
enough alone! | 

“Our paper stated last week that Mr. John West is a defec- . 
tive in the police force. This was a typographical error. What ff 
we meant to say was that Mr. John West is a detective in the 
police farce.””—EHachange. 


could provide. Pained by the scenes of violence and 
suffering that met his eyes at every turn, the aged 
bishop, “anticipating still greater disasters, earnestly 
besought of God deliverance for the people from 
their enemies, and for himself a speedy emancipation 
from all earthly burdens and cares. His prayer for 
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Three Experiments 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


XPERIMENTS have always held an import- 
ant place in the arts and sciences. Much 
that has contributed to the progress of the 
world has resulted from such efforts. It is 

not strange that churches, too, are always trying new 

things, that in times like these through which we have 
been passing we have indulged in our experiments. 

I am not thinking so much now of experiments made 

by our local churches as those of the general Church. 

If we review the history of the General Convention 

during the past ten or twelve years we shall have to 

agree that they have been very fruitful in experi- 
ments. 

As we have ail had a hand in them no one needs 
to feel hurt if they are discussed. It is to be assumed 
that through our experiments we have all hoped to 
advance the welfare of our church. 

The first thing that occupied not a little of the 
time and attention of the General Convention was a 
closer affiliation, if not union, with our friends the 
Congregationalists. 

Just why we began our experimenting here I have 
never heard explained. It may be that it just 
happened. . 

The inevitable commission was appointed which 
met with representatives from the Congregationalists, 
fraternal speeches were made at the conventions of 
both bodies; but after three or four years of this ex- 
change of courtesies, when it came to a show-down 
nothing resulted. Just why, is another thing that has 
not been very clearly understood. Some have said 
that when we tried to have them include the Uni- 
tarians in the parley they were not willing to do so. 
Others have intimated that neither their church 
nor ours was ready for it. When the matter was under 
discussion, I chanced to be the guest at a meeting of 
Congregational ministers many of whom I knew well. 
Being in the experimental mood, I had the temerity to 
raise the question as to their feeling toward the pro- 
posed closer union with us. Three said they favored 
it, five were opposed to it, and the balance silent. I 
asked why the large majority were non-committal, 
and had from the leader the answer that “‘probably 
they were not interested,’ and probably that was the 
case with most of us, and the time and talk and money 
put into this first experiment seemed to come to 
nothing. 

Not daunted by this experience, but keener, ap- 
parently, to engage in further experimenting, we 
turned next to our first cousins the Unitarians, or 
perhaps it would be more exact to say they turned to 
us. They had been interested observers of our flir- 
tation with the Congregationalists apparently, and 
felt they could put up a more successful suit. “Barkis 
seemed to be willing,” and for many months we heard 
of little else than this. 

Some honestly thought the time had come for a 
complete merger of the two bodies, others did not want 
to merge with any one, feeling something distinctive 
would be lost, others wanted to find some middle 


ground between the two extremes. The story of the 
joint commission and its report and the discussion 
that followed is too recent to require rehearsal. Now 
that it is fast fading into a reminiscence, what did 
this experiment amount to? 

Apparently it demonstrated that Unitarians are 
very fond of their church and fond of doing things in 
their way, and Universalists likewise. Perhaps the 
explanation of the ‘‘much cry and little wool” of ex- 
periment number two lies in the fact that Unitarians 
are the aristocrats of liberalism and Universalists the 
democrats. Unitarianism was born in Harvard Col- 
lege, and it has never gotten over the academic at- 
titude. Universalism was born on the farm with 
Hosea Ballou, and it has had its best successes among 
the common people. Intellectually both systems have 
much in common, especially in their championing 
freedom of thought, but socially and temperament- 
ally they are different. Those of us who have lived 
side by side with Unitarian churches have found them 
as exclusive in spirit as our other neighbors, often 
more so. 

And thus our second flirtation appears to be 
ending with no banns pronounced. 

Our third experiment seems to be characterized 
by its unpretentiousness. We hardly knew it was 
taking place until we gathered for the General Con- 
vention at Washington last fall. The thing that im- 
pressed everyone who was present, I am sure, was its 
friendly tone. There were no war-cries, no lining up 
of hostile braves, no bitter caucusing for rival candi- 
dates. The time of the Convention was not taken up 
with ambitious schemes of church mergers or in di- 
visive discussion. ‘There was no brandishing of shil- 
lalahs or bumps on offending heads. The editor of 


The Christian Leader had exhorted us to go to Wash- 


ington and give religion a chance, and, leaving the war 
paint at home, we did so and had the time of our lives. 
We delighted in the services of worship in the beautiful 
Memorial Church. We found joy in our youthful 
veteran, Dr. Shutter, and listened with pleasure and 
patience to some of our brilliant young men whose 
economic theories some of us need further time to 
consider. I do not recall that an unkind word was 
spoken, or that there was even a gesture of intolerance 
or impatience. We listened with delight to the reports 
of varied forms of philanthropic work. We were real 
Universalists rejoicing in our ample faith and acting 
out our love to God and good will to men. 

We went home from Washington with a new 
enthusiasm for our church and the work lying right at 
our doors to be done. 

Since then an unfortunate church quarrel that 
had disturbed us all has been harmonized. Loyalty 
Month has been widely and effectively observed, and, 
though there has not been a great deal of talk about 
it or anything spectacular, the experiment of doing 
all the good we can with the faith we have, is in suc- 
cessful operation. Some of us are very hopeful of 
the outcome. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES ON THE 
SUPPRESSION OF FREEDOM* 


E present denial of freedom and the resort to 
violence over wide areas of the earth, and 
the threatening signs of trends in this direc- 
tion even in our own country, lead the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America to address a message 
to the churches, directing their attention to the crucial 
nature of the issue before the nation, and urging a 
united stand in support of the ideals of liberty which 
lie at the heart of our American commonwealth and for 
which also the churches have stood from the founda- 
tion of the republic. 

In Europe, civil liberties are threatened from op- 
posite directions. There is a Communist challenge 
on the one hand and a Fascist challenge on the other. 
Both rely on coercion instead of enlightening discus- 
sion and free persuasion. However much they may 
differ in other respects, Communism and Fascism have 
been alike in suppressing political freedom and in 
turning to force for a solution of social problems. 

Against such dangers we must be on our guard, 
and no groups more so than the churches. In Russia 
Communism deliberately sets out to destroy the 
Church and to eradicate religious belief. In Germany 
a Fascist State attempts to coerce the Church into 
supporting policies which are contrary to fundamental 
teachings of Christ. Our opposition, as Christians, 
however, to the denial of freedom rests not only upon 
the danger to the Church and other minority groups, 
but upon the conviction that the substitution of coer- 
cion for freedom is a direct challenge to our Christian 
faith in the value of human beings as the creation of 
God. 

In our own country there is disquieting evidence 
of influences moving toward a similar denial of freedom 
and a temper of violence. The menace of Communism 
to both religious and civil liberty has been frequently 
and rightly pointed out. Not enough attention, how- 
ever, has been given to the more imminent danger 
of repressive tendencies of another sort. We observe, 
for example, a sinister intolerance which brands as 
communistic even those constructive proposals for 
orderly social progress which are the best defense 
against communism. Suspicion is engendered against 
thoughtful and patriotic citizens who oppose the 
present hysteria for military preparedness, or stand 
for the right of labor to organize for better standards 
of living. Even the churches are labeled as “subver- 
sive’ for pointing out economic injustices and evils, 
which can be corrected within our present system if 
there is the will to do so, and for emphasizing the neces- 
sity of bringing Christ’s spirit and teaching more fully 
to bear upon our industrial and international life. 
Gag laws which are unworthy of a free people are being 
introduced into Congress and have been passed by 
several state legislatures. Teachers are compelled to 
take oaths which degrade their professional standing 
and are contrary to the free spirit of our educational 
institutions. Lynching is still rampant. Groups of 
vigilantes take the law into their hands and perpetrate 
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brutal outrages such as that which recently disgraced 
the city of Tampa. There are even signs of a whis- 
pering anti-Semitic agitation such as, unrestrained, has 
left an indelible stain upon the German government. 

The direction in which these happenings are 
tending is brought out in the shocking revelations of 
the operations of the Black Legion in Michigan. These 
disclose the extreme of cruelty and social danger to 
which a red-baiting, anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, anti- 
Catholic organization easily goes. Its use of the name 
of God Almighty in its oath is blasphemous and its de- 
scription of itself as Protestant is unjustifiable and 
shameful. 

We appeal to Christian people throughout the 
nation to exercise the utmost vigor in opposing such 
tendencies as these, which are sowing fears, hatred 
and dissensions at a time of great social emergency 
and danger, when our people should be able to think 
soberly and to act unitedly. 

* * * 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 
George A. Gay 


Fair skies, balmy days, and the friendly cooperation of the 
people of Albion and Wellsburg and Cranesville contributed to 
the success of the 105th annual sessions of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention, which were held in the historic Uni- 
versalist church at Wellsburg Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 
5-7. 

The business of the convention was largely transacted Fri- 
day afternoon, when the secretary, the treasurer, and the State 
Superintendent read their reports. Following these, two speakers 
were heard. The Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superintend- 
ent of the Universalist Church, described his visits to Japan and 
India and Korea, and also touched upon conditions in the United 
States, and the need for an interpretation of religion that should 
meet these conditions which all people now face. The Rev. 
James D. Herrick, who has been a minister at Towanda, Pa., 
for twenty-three years, delivered a stirring appeal for loyalty 
and personal service. 

Supper was served at six o’clock by the ladies of the Wells- 
burg Methodist church. 

A crowded church greeted the speakers Friday night. The 
Rev. George C. Boorn of Brooklyn, Pa., presided. Addresses of 
welcome were delivered by the Rev. George W. Palmer and Dr. 
G. P. Spaulding. The response was presented by the Rev. Her- 
bert E. Benton, D. D., vice-president of the Convention. 

Following the opening service Miss Harriet G. Yates of 
Boston, Mass., delivered an address which held the closest at- 
tention. Her theme was ‘Religious Education in a New Age.” 
The closing address of the evening was a stirring appeal by Dr. 
Ktz for a greater understanding of the needs of our world today, 
and appreciation of the problems confronting humanity, and an 
exhortation to ‘‘do something as Christians about it.” 

Saturday morning was devoted to the concluding business of 
the Convention, and the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Philadelphia; vice-president, 
Asher D. Stichler, Reading; secretary, the Rev. George A. Gay, 
Girard; treasurer, C. W. Gabell, Jr., Philadelphia; trustees, Lorin 
C. Powers, Philadelphia, Henry W. Felton, Montrose, the Rey. 
W. J. Arms, Reading. 

The Women’s Missionary Association held a brief business 
session and then listened to an illuminating address by Mrs. I. L. 
Walker, president of the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation. A very impressive memorial service in honor of the 
late Dr. H. M. Cary was conducted by Dr. Etz. The career of 
Dr. Cary was sketched, his remarkable ministry was described, 
and the place which he had taken in the esteem of the J apanese 
and of the foreign missionary colony was indicated. 

The Rev. Herman Newman, minister of the Unitarian 
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church, Erie, was the concluding speaker, and he presented the 
way of cooperation for liberals in a world rapidly departing from 
all freedom of thought and action. 

In bus and cars the entire delegate body journeyed to Con- 
neaut Township Park for the afternoon, and there conferences 
were held until four o’clock. 

The banquet Saturday night was served by the ladies of the 
Universalist church in Murray Hall. The tables were filled by 
the happy group and under the genial influence of Dr. Spauld- 
ing, who acted as toastmaster, the community singing and the 
jokes and jingles brought rounds of laughter and applause. 
Very pleasing was the music contributed by the Unitarian en- 
semble from Erie. 

Greetings from several guests were received and then the 
Rey. George Cross Baner, D. D., of Akron, Ohio, delivered a 
ringing challenge for thoughtful, consecrated, religious living. 
His topic was, ‘“‘Question Marks.”’ The closing word was offered 
by the Rev. Robert Tipton of Philadelphia, who eloquently called 
upon the assemblage for a renewed loyalty to the way of Jesus 
Christ. 

The final meeting of the Convention was held at Wellsburg 
Sunday morning. The church was tastefully adorned with 
peonies, iris, and other plants and flowers. Miss Jessie McCune, 
organist of the Girard Universalist church, was the accompanist. 
A choir composed of Miss Ruth Schuster, Girard; Miss Reynolds, 
Albion; Eben Gunnison, Murray Gay and the Rev. George A. 
Gay, led the singing of the beautiful responsive service of the 
church. The Rev. W. J. Arms presided, and the occasional ser- 
mon was delivered by Dr. Herbert E. Benton. Dr. Benton had 
chosen for his topic, ‘The Inescapable Moral Law,” and his 
message was heard by a deeply attentive congregation. Com- 
munion was administered by the Rey. George A. Gay, assisted 
by the Rey. James D. Herrick. 

Following a sumptuous repast served by the Firemen’s 
Auxiliary, Albion, the delegates left for their homes. 

The regular service of worship for the Wellsburg Universalist 
church was held Sunday night, and the Rev. W. J. Arms was the 
preacher, upon the topic, “Is Jesus Christ Essential for Today?” 

Delegates were entertained in the homes of members and 
friends at Wellsburg, Albion and Girard. Many expressions of 
commendation for the beautiful interior of the Wellsburg church 
were heard, and it was also a general opinion that the Convention 
had been one of the best in spirit and program ever held by the 
Universalists of the state. The hospitality and cooperation of 
the people of the churches and towns were praised. 

* ES ok 


THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY AND THE PUBLIC 
INTERESTS* 


The clean-up of films which followed upon the decency move- 
ment and the organization of the Production Code Administration 
under the supervision of Joseph I. Breen, has been continued now 
for nearly two years. Mr. Breen and his associates have done a 
sincere job. Since July 15, 1934, when the Production Code Ad- 
ministration went into effect, pictures coming from MPPDA 
studios have been not only clean relative to previous produc- 
tion, but on the whole more significant. 

Much of the output of the studios is, however, still dis- 
tinctly low grade. Drinking scenes are so overdone as to be in 
effect an education of youth to drinking. The ideals of life in 
most pictures lack depth, integrity and sincerity, and are destruc- 
tive in their effect upon American ideals. A false picturing is 
given of the love and ethics of true marriage. There is a subtle 
and often open ballyhoo for race track and other forms of gam- 
bling, which is supporting in fact when not in purpose the pres- 
ent high-powered commercial promotion of gambling and ot- 
teries. In the neighborhood theaters Bank Nights and other 
like ways of stimulating attendance at theaters not only feed 
the craze for gambling, but tend to use of cheap feature pictures 
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instead of the more desirable pictures, which lowers production 
standards. 

There is a disquieting trend in many films in trailers and in 
exhibitor publicity to go as far as possible in suggestiveness. As 
many as nineteen feature pictures during the last four years have 
been classified as pro-war, and this at a time when the churches 
of all nations are doing their utmost to educate the world away 
from war. Nine feature pictures have been considered anti- 
labor in their effect. The newsreels, while increasing in interest 
and value, may be justly charged with propaganda for war and 
armaments. They go beyond legitimate picturing of news to 
glorify the army and navy. 

It is recognized even by experienced officials within the in- 
dustry that producers of motion pictures cannot be trusted 
either to observe their own Production Code of Ethics or to give 
to the public consistently artistic and worth-while pictures, ex- 
cept under the pressure of public opinion and development of 
the habit of selection by the motion picture audience. 

The Federal Council’s Committee on Moton Pictures there- 
fore recommends: 

1. That continued pressure be exerted upon producers and 
exhibitors for the production of clean and more noteworthy 
pictures. 

2. That the entir2 public exercise great care in the selection 
of pictures, especially of those for the family. 

8. That support be given to the better films and denied to 
all others. 

4. That every effort be made to organize better films groups, 
wholly independent of the industry, in every community. 

5. That the public urge the showing of the more desirable 
foreign films in the regular theatres, and the booking of the more 
exceptional American pictures in small communities and in neigh- 
borhood theaters. 

6. That the daily and weekly papers carry more critical 
reviews of current films, especially in the form of concise film 
estimates, giving particular attention to the social and moral 
values of pictures as well as to their dramatic and artistic merits. 

* * * 


WHAT ABOUT OUR YOUTH? 


Virtually every American who returns from the great dic- 
tator-ruled states of Europe—Italy, Germany or Russia—brings 
the same report. The older people may be cool or even quietly 
antagonistic toward the new fascist or communist regime, but 
the younger folk are whole-heartedly and aggressively for it. 
They demonstrate their enthusiasm for Mussolini, Hitler or 
Stalin not merely by parading and performing military exercises. 

They live the spirit of the new state with a selfless devotion. 
They deny themselves many of the conventional pleasures of 
youth. They are eager to die for the glory of Italy or Germany 
or the advancement of the proletarian revolution. Physically 
they are stronger and hardier than most of their American con- 
temporaries. Mentally they appear keener and more alert. 

Few Americans would want to subject our boys and girls to 
similar regimentation. But an increasing number of thinking 
people are wondering how our relatively easy-going youth would 
stack up in a test with these young Huropeans. These observers 
discern no corresponding fervor for American institutions among 
our young people. They can find little evidence of any desire or 
even willingness to make sacrifices for the common good. In- 
stead they are likely to discover cither a bored contemptuousness 
or a bad case of “‘the gimmes.”’ 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth touched on the matter in 
a recent speech in Boston. “It is to be remembered,” he said, 
“that regardless of the merit or lack of merit of the conflicting 
philosophies, untrained and irresponsible hordes giving simply 
lip service to the theories of democracy cannot compete with the 
training and discipline of rival systems of social organization.” 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, writing on the present Spartan Spirit 
of Italian youth, sadly remarks: 

“What most impresses the impassioned democrat, who be- 
comes more impassioned as he surveys alternate systems, is that 
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the new dictatorships, moving in the same direction, whether it 
is called right or left, evoke something in their subjects which 
democracy seems to have lost power to inspire. In the United 
States the citizens demand what the government is going to do 
for them; in Italy the government makes demands on the 
people and the people seem to want to serve and give to the 
country.” 

Is it possible for American democracy to inspire in its youth 
a comparable enthusiasm? Is there any patriotic appeal to 
service, short of a declaration of war, which will evoke from 
them a vigorous, unselfish response? Can the basic American 
principles of free thought, free speech, and individual enterprise 
and responsibility be made living issues which will awaken their 
patriotism and stir their idealism? Or are these tenets so in- 
herently opposed to mass movement that they are incapable of 
being converted into rallying cries? 

The whole subject might be dismissed as odiously incon- 
sistent with American traditions, were it not for one fact. Unless 
democracy is made an affirmative ideal which inspires young 
Americans with an altruistic determination to maintain and 
defend it, they may well succumb to the more lurid influences of 
fascism or communism.—Boston Herald. 

eee 


THE GREENSBORO TWISTER 


We, a dozen members of the Guilford County League for 
Peace and Freedom, had eaten supper together at the restaurant 
on the top floor of the Jefferson Standard building, and were as- 
sembled in an adjoining room to confer with Mrs. Mildred Scott 
Olmstead, a very able representative of the I. L. P. F., the head- 
quarters of which are in Philadelphia—our Universalist minister’s 
wife, Mrs. Herbert Benton, of Philadelphia, has been prominent 
in work with this organization. 

Suddenly all lights went out. We were in total darkness, till 
one of the restaurant staff brought us a tallow candle. The con- 
ference continued, but those present were soon made conscious 
from the sirens of roaring fire trucks and ambulances that some- 
thing was happening somewhere not far away. Bit by bit, 
information reached us that a cyclone had swept across South 
Greensboro, half a mile away, leaving death and destruction in its 
wake: numbers had been killed; hospitals were crowded with the 
injured and a heavy loss of property incurred. While all this 
havoc was being wrought near by, there was comparative calm 
where we were, though drops on the windows indicated rain 
was falling. 

Our meeting adjourned, and elevators being out of commis- 
sion, we made the descent down seventeen flights of stairs to the 
street level, Mrs. Canfield lighting the way with a five-inch 
long candle. 

Fortunately for us, none of our church people were in the 
line of the storm, and no property loss was sustained by them. 
However, one of our group, as a militiaman, did valiant service 
in the wrecked area—twenty-four hours at a stretch without res- 
pite; as a nurse, another lifted and bandaged the injured for in- 
terminable hours, and was on call even when allowed brief 
periods of rest. 

It is interesting to observe how religion behaves in the face 
of a catastrophe like this one. Of course, everyone, regardless of 
creed, has unhesitatingly sought to render assistance, not only in 
ministering to the injured and comforting the sorrowing, but in 
rendering aid in the work of recovery. The meaning of the 
calamity, with respect of the cause, is perfectly plain to the 
liberal: science provides the explanation. But with the funda- 
mentalist it is different. His thinking is surcharged with the 
belief of an avenging God. He knows there is a moral reason 
why, when two men are standing together, one is taken while the 
other is spared; why, when one man’s house is destroyed the 
other man’s house, though adjacent, remains intact. 

Liberals may be thankful that, though forced to face tragedy 
and to endure suffering, they are mercifully spared the thought of 
a fiendish deity. Starting from this point one, perchance, may 
be tempted to exclaim, ‘‘Verily, how much better is man than 
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such a God!” Then mayhap the thought of war comes over him 
and—he drops his head in humiliation. 

Later.—Since the cyclone visited Greensboro, a fiercer one 
has swooped down on Gainesville, Georgia, with much more 
serious consequences. Why? A good Quaker woman has figured 
it all out: The Lord let off Greensboro with a lighter punishment. 
because Greensboro does not permit Sunday movies.—Tarheel 
Universalist. 

* * * 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
1857-1907 


Children’s Sunday, next to Christmas and Easter, is the 
most widely observed festival in the Protestant Church calendar. 
Each year adds to the number observing and the elaborateness 
of the service. With the growth of the day a keen interest is 
awakened in its origin, and as it is distinctly the contribution of 
the Universalist Church to the Christian service, the semi-cen- 
tennial of its establishment seems a fitting occasion to briefly 
outline its authentic history. 

On the second Sunday in June, 1867, the First Universalist 
Church in Chelsea, Massachusetts, celebrated Children’s Sun- 
day as an established day in its church calendar. For a number 
of years preceding, the pastor, the Rev. Charles Hall Leonard, 
now the venerable Dean of the Crane Theological School of 
Tufts College, had set apart one Sunday in the early summer, in 
which the church service was devoted to the young, and which he 
called variously ‘‘Rose”’ or “Flower” or “‘Children’s Sunday.” 
The practice had won such response and such hearty endorse- 
ment that it was deemed wise to fix the second Sunday in June 
as a permanent Children’s Festival Sunday. 

No attempt was made at that time to encourage other 
churches to join in the custom, but the beauty of the service and 
its eminent fitness and utility, appealed to neighboring churches 
of our faith, and five years later it was quite generally observed 
in and around Boston, and in 1867, ten years after its estab- 
lishment, so widespread was the interest that at the session of the 
Universalist General Convention in Baltimore, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

‘‘Resolved, That we commend the practice of those churches 
in our order that set apart one Sunday in each year as Children s 
Day, when parents bring to the altar their most precious treas- 
ures and give them to the Lord by appropriate and sacred rites.’’ 

That the interest had already spread beyond denominational 
lines was manifest when the next year, 1868, the Methodist 
General Conference recommended the setting apart of the second 
Sunday in June as Children’s Day, and in 1872 made it a law of 
the Methodist Church to observe the day. In 1883 the Presby- 
terian Church adopted the day by a “hearty vote” and the same 
year the Congregationalist body through a committee appointed 
for that purpose, recommended the observance of the second 
Sunday in Jun2 as Children’s Day, and in 1886 the National 
Council approved of this action. 

In 1897 it was claimed that more than half of the Congrega- 
tional churches observed the day, and this year, fifty years. 
after its establishment, the Protestant Church which does 
not participate in this Christian Festival will be the conspicuous. 
exception. 

In the fellowship of this common blessing we join with the 
editor of the Congregationalist in the wish that “this festival 
may be fostered and kept for these purposes by all our churches, 
as coming generations holding its blessings tenderly in their- 
memories transmit it to their children and their children’s chil- 
dren.”’—From th: Service for 50th anniversary of Children’s Day 
as arranged by the Universalis' Church in Chelsea in 1907. 

ok * * 

Jesus was born of a Jewish mother, reared in a Jewish home, . 
educated in a Jewish school, worshiped in a Jewish synagogue, and 
always showed unflagging loyalty to his people. What a trav- 
esty is it for pagan Germany to call itself Christian with its out- 
rageous persecution of the Jews! Oh, land of Luther, how art. 
thou fallen!— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT IS LIBERAL? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Liberal is a good word. It describes many good people of 
different religious and social views, even antagonists. Hence the 
word is used with about as many different meanings as there are 
different users. This is the literary genesis of much liberal con- 
fusion and of a frightfully large number of Universallst churches 
that once thought themselves alive but are now unmistakably 
dead. 

One side of ‘liberalism’ places so much emphasis upon 
‘“‘what you do” there is no care for what you believe. The other 
side is vice versa. It is fair to say that Universalists and ‘‘kinda”’ 
Universalists have blundered in the former as much as partialists 
in the latter. Such people, liberal or orthodox, are partialists, 
in reason and knowledge, conventionally good as a group but not 
progressively so. 

Attitude toward fellowmen, and, to borrow the words of a 
correspondent, ‘willingness to live as human beings should live,” 
is inextricably bound together with attitude toward God and 
willingness to live as children of God. 

Jesus and Paul are worthy examples of what liberalism should 
be. They never fail to unite both faith and works as the ideal 
and necessity of ‘‘living as human beings should live.” Pro- 
gressive liberalism is obedience to the heavenly vision. 

BPs Unum: 


* * 


AS ABRAHAM SAID TO GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Yet but this once,’’ as Abraham said to God. (Gen. 18 :32.) 

I mean by pacifist a person opposed to war, that is, col- 
lective homicide. A pacifist may believe in capital punishment. 
A pacifist, if you smite him on one cheek, may hit you in the jaw. 
A pacifist may justify assassination, as Wendell Phillips did in his 
great Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard, referring to Russia, 
where there was no freedom of speech or press. A pacifist be- 
lieves, of course, like every other person of common sense, in the 
control of criminals by physical force, which is a function of the 
police. A pacifist recognizes theoretically a ‘twilight zone” in 
which policing and war shade into each other, just as it is some- 
times hard to determine whether a particular case is murder or 
justifiable homicide. Thus our so-called war with the Barbary 
pirates in 1815 m ght perhaps be properly called policing. 

What makes war so totally irrational is the fact that it is 
concerned with masses, entire populations, of men, women and 
children, with no discrimination between the innocent and the 
guilty, the good and the bad. Policing, capital punishment, even 
assass nation, all deal with individuals as such, for reasons more 
or less adequate. Personally I happen to oppose capital punish- 
ment, and on the whole, I disapprove of assassination, however 
carefully its victim be chosen. But a rational argument for 
capital punishment—still mandatory in Massachusetts—is pos- 
sible, and also for assassination. No rational argument for war, 
however, is possible, save on the assumption that death is better 
than life, that a corpse is preferable to a living human being. 
(I grant that assumption in the case of individuals, but not of 
many. Generally speaking, a living human being is preferable 
“to a corpse.) 

The abysmal irrationality of war lies in the fact that it is 
collective homicide, the wholesale killing of good, well-meaning, 
even Christian, men by other and equally good, well-meaning, 
even Christian men. There is only one word for such a proced- 
ure, and that is insanity. You say: “The unreason, stupidity, 
wickedness, of collective killing can not easily be over-em- 
phasized.”’ I hold that the wickedness of it can easily be over- 
emphasized, because the generalty on each side believe that 
their case is righteous, being misled by false propaganda and a 
mistaken tradition of supreme obligation to their government. 
But the bottomless stupidity of it cannot be over-emphasized, 


no matter how hard one may try to do it. For it is absolutely 
the unsurpassable limit of unreason. Rousseau said that men 
do not need to be good and generous in order to keep out of war; 
they may be selfish and greedy; it is only necessary that they 
should not be fools. At any rate—I venture to add—not damned 
fools, not super-damned fools, not super-damned fools plus! 

Yet you say that ‘‘as the world is organized today, homicide 
sometimes is a terrible necessity.’’ Individual homicide, in self- 
defense or in the prevention of the murder of another, may con- 
ceivably be a “terribly necessite.”’ Such a case is very unusual. 
It may happen once in a hundred years to one person in a hun- 
dred. Your reference to the way ‘“‘the world is organized today” 
indicates that it is not only individual homicide but also collec- 
tive homicide that you are declaring to be “‘sometimes a terrible 
necessity.’’ Why is it a necessity? Why? Why? Why? 
Please tell! 

For my part, I see no necessity whatever for engaging in 
fools’ business, and I decline to doit. I believe that human life 
is enlarged and enriched by association with our kind, with the 
living, not with corpses. I refuse to have any part in the business 
of turning my fellowmen into corpses by wholesale. I can 
imagine no circumstances in which I should be willing to engage 
in that business or to support it. 

You propose to wait till the casus belli has arrived, so as to 
“‘decide on the basis of the facts as they may exist at the time.’’ 
It seems like an affront to your intelligence for me to remark that 
“at the time,” on the eve of war, the real facts will not be ascer- 
tainable. They will be suppressed, distorted, exaggerated. No 
government on entering a war tells the truth to its people re- 
gard ng causes and aims. The advent of war means popular 
excitement, lying propaganda, social pressure, such as very few 
can withstand save those who have beforehand reached a firm 
conviction that collective homicide is never justifiable, whatever 
the circumstances. You, of course, are perfectly well aware of 
this, and it must have slipped from your mind for the moment. 

You specify two situations in which you wou d suppo t col- 
lective homicide, viz., when there ‘s ‘‘a united movement of na- 
tions to hold back an aggressor nation’ and when our country 
is invaded. These are contingencies so remote as to be prac- 
tically negligible. Not for them is our government spending a 
billion dollars a year on the army and navy! Are these two the 
only wars you would support, or are there others, such as a war 
to make the w. s. f. d.? 

The Italo-Ethiopian war is a commentary on your two 
specifications. Therewith the “‘united movement of nations to 
hold back an aggressor nation” stopped short of military means, 
to be sure, but the economic sanctions succeeded in nflaming the 
nationalistic spirit of the Italians to a frenzy and in making them 
enthusiastic supporters of what had been an unpopular enter- 
prise. As to the poor Ethiopians, you must admit that they 
would be far better off today if they had resisted invasion, not 
with the deadly weapons in which they were so fearfully out- 
classed, but only with the ultimately stronger weapons of con- 
ciliation, concession, argument, appeal to principles of justice 
and humanity, and the practice of non-violent resistance through 
non-obedience and non-cooperation. There is always a better 
way of dealing with fellowmen than the undertaking to kill 
them by wholesale. Always a better way, and never a worse! 

My own chosen line of attack on war is to emphasize its 
stupidity. Men who may feel complimented to be called 
knayves dislike to be proved fools. Not only, nor chiefly, be- 
cause war is wicked is it doomed, but rather because it is as 
low, stupid, asinine, idiotic, as it always has been and in the 
nature of the case always will be. But there are many pacifists 
on religious grounds, many Christians who can not without 
shuddering imagine Jesus, the Master of Love, as running for- 
ward with a yell to plunge a bayonet into the guts of a brother 
man whom he never saw before, with whom he had not the 
slightest quarrel, or as turning the crank of a machine-gun 
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spitting wounds and death, or as dropping bombs of poison-gas 
from an airplane upon enemy masses—things the soldier of to- 
day must do when commanded or face a firing squad—or even 
a chaplain or a Y. M. C. A. man distributing chocolate and 
cigarettes to the soldiers and maintaining their morale with 
conventional blah on the holiness of their enterprise. Such 
Christians feel the necessity of abjuring either war or Chris- 
tianity. You, on the other hand, have found a way, it appears, 
to reconcile Christianity and war, to bring collective homicide, 
in certain circumstances, under the Christian law of love. How 
do you do it? Again I beg you to divulge your method. “By 
what reasoning, what appeal to history, what interpretation of 
the mind and spirit of Jesus?” I am sure that many others be- 
sides me would like to know. 
Henry W. Pinkham. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


This correspondent must have been in a fine frenzy by the 
time he reached his peroration, or he never would have demanded 
of us a reconciliation of peace and war, love and hate, Christ 
and Mars. We have no such reconciliation. None is possible. 
Nor can any denunciation of the stupidity of war be too sweep- 
ing. It just happens that it is easier to abolish war on paper 
than it is in real life, and the editor of the Leader, while he is happy 
to recognize the contribution of men like Mr. Pinkham, is en- 
gaged in the vastly more difficult task of trying to gain ground 
against the war system on many fronts. 

The Editor. 
* * 


HOW TO GET GOOD CITIZENS 


To the Editor of the Leader: , 

Ever since man chipped flints and used a few articulate 
sounds as symbols of an idea, his progress has followed two paral- 
lel lines—one the mastery over nature, the other mastery over 
himself and his fellows. While he was inventing arrows and boats 
and learning to make fire and wheels, he was also developing 
language, religion, art and government. Side by side, keeping 
pace with each other, these lines proceeded, bringing, in the same 
century, the use of gunpowder and the opening of the New 
World, while the second line proportionately advanced when 
“Gutenberg made thought cosmopolite.”’ Not until about the 
time of our Declaration of Independence, when the Industrial 
Evolution began to harness the elemental forces and multiply 
production beyond the wildest dreams of previous days, did these 
two lines show signs of parting company. Today the mastery 
over the material world has performed miracles in the gain in 
speed and wealth and force—the three things on which the last 
hundred years has laid increasing attention. 

The age of homespun in America was an age of genius in 
the realms of statesmanship. America marked out untrodden 
paths and showed Europe that a federated United States might 
show how to have a peaceful and federated world. It is now 
fifty years since great new geniuses in statesmanship have ap- 
peared. The present generation knows not the inspiration of 
living in a world in which one might be surprised any day by 
reading an inspiring poem from Tennyson, Browning, Long- 
fellow or Whittier, or an essay from Emerson, Carlyle or Ruskin, 
or the report of an address by Gladstone, Sumner, Agassiz or 
Darwin. Our surprises, if they are pleasant, come from the 
laboratory or from archeological excavations, or from exploits 
like those of Lindbergh or Byrd. 

We who incited other nations to try democracy have not 
only not yet mastered t ourselves, but are seeing our voters more 
confused and bewildered and skeptical than at any time since 
the C.vil War. The higher lessons of government, also, whether 
in nation, state, or city, have lately had few contributions from 
our country, while inventiveness in everything which pertains 
to material progress and the accumulation of pr vate wealth has 
been phenomenal. The great advances in penal and charitable 
measures which marked the progress of the nineteenth century, 
the toleration and education which have in a measure meta- 
morphosed our attitude towards our fellowmen, however ad- 


mirable, are incommensurate with the astounding progress which 
in material matters has obscured progress and left us complacent. 
This is not due to people of foreign birth. The worst ballot box 
stuffing, and the largest death-roll of victims of civic misrule, 
have been in the city which had the largest American population. 

It is surprisingly evident that the terms ‘ educated man,” 
“good man,” are not synonymous with “good citizen.” Thirty 
years ago most educators seemed to fancy that teaching civics 
merely involved instruction about the national, state and city 
officers, and in teaching salutes to the flag. Since the moral and 
mental decadence following the World War, we recognize the 
force of President Nicholas Murray Butler’s ‘“‘Decline and 
Fall of Morals.’’ Beneath the problems of crime, slum clearance, 
abolition of capitalism and all the questions of obtaining raw 
materials and ending unearned wealth, is that of getting clear 
insight and following the Golden Rule. Most political and eco- 
nomic questions, high tariffs, dictatorships, and accursed narrow 
nationalism would end, were the deep-rooted psychical and 
ethical forces in right control of the sane voters and patriots. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 
* * 


SEND THE LEADER TO EVERY HOME AND LIBRARY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Power to The Christian Leader in its campaign to enlarge its 
subscription list! The goal should be to place the Leader in 
every Universalist home and every public library. It’s hard to 
understand why any Universalist able to raise $2.50 a year would 
care to be without the Leader. 

The minister who said that he would rather have the major- 
ity of his people regular readers of the denominational paper 
than to have an assistant pastor, realized the influence of the 
printed page. 

It would be a loss indeed for the Universalist denomination 
to be without a church paper, one that is a real editorial mouth- 
piece. The Leader fills the bill. It should be a duty binding on 
us all as Universalists to be regular subscribers, and, best of all, 
regular and consistent readers of the Leader. 

You are right in saying that the people who stick will be the. 
people who voluntarily subscribe at the regular rate. ‘For where. 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

It is probably true that the Universalist who knows the most 
about his church, what it teaches and how it is organized, and 
who its officials are, is the one who regularly reads the Leader. 
Perhaps it might be wise to introduce the Leader in more of the 
Sunday schools. 

Henry W. Felion. 

Montrose, Penn. 

* * 
ONE WORD MORE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

My data from the press as to the origin of Children’s Day 
are quite comprehensive, and it is true as said, “One writer 
only for the denominational press had put the date 1856.” The 
writer was Geo. B. Stocking, as signed at Galesburg, June 18, 
no year given. Mr. Skeels did not quote me fully, and was in- 
accurate in that. I trust he is right in the statement about the. 
two historians, one of which quoted the other, when many said 
1857, including the people of the Chelsea church who sanctioned 
the celebration of 1907. Historians before and since Dr. Eddy 
have erred, and he would not have claimed infallibility. 

(ClGeGR 
* * 
DR. ETZ IS THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was interested in Clint Scott’s “reaction.” He is an 
honest man. Dr. Etz is the author of “An Epistle to the Uni- 
versalists.”” He wrote it for one of the back pages of one of the: 
Loyalty Month leaflets. At the time I told him he should have- 
signed either his name or his ini ials. But he is so modest! 
But do see that he gets credit for it somewhere, for it is good. 

126 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


BETWEEN SUPERINTENDENT AND 
PROSPECTIVE TEACHER 


Church School Superintendent: How about 
teaching that class of boys in the high 
school department next year? 

Prospective Teacher: I should like to do it. 
But what would I teach? And do you 
think I could get it across? 

C.S.S. The course usually taught in that 
class is one in Old Testament study. 
Now you could go to Ferry Beach this 
summer and get a brief but compre- 
hensive course on Old Testament his- 
tory and literature from Mrs. Folsom. 

P. T. Mrs. Folsom! I have heard a lot of 
people speak of her. Hasn’t she been at 
Ferry Beach. before? 

C. S. S. Yes, indeed! Mrs. Folsom has 
been helping to train leaders for several 
years. 

P. T. Well, you know, I am going to think 
seriously of it. I have become greatly 
interested in the religious education pro- 
gram of this church. 

C.S.S. We feel that we are doing a pretty 
important piece of work. 

P. T. Important! When I realize that 
practically all the training my child will 
ever get in Bible Study, the Life of 
Jesus, Church History, World Religions, 
as well as the practical application of re- 
ligion in many forms, personal and so- 
cial—that all this is in your hands and 
your teachers’, I sometimes think that 
that little hour you have on Sunday 
morning is by far the most important of 
the week. No wonder you are stress- 
ing the need of trained leaders and 
teachers. 

C. S. S. That of course is the reason for 
having this Institute of Religious Edu- 
cation at Ferry Beach. A week there 
for two or more local workers is one of 
the best investments a church can make. 
That is where I got my start. 

P. T. Have you a copy of this summer’s 
program? 

C.8S.S. Yes, here itis. Besides the course 
in Old Testament by Mrs. Folsom, there 
is a course on “‘Teaching Junior Boys 
and Girls” by Mrs. Ruth Owens Pull- 
man, a course in ‘‘Using Pictures in 
Religious Education” by Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, a course by Professor MacLean 
entitled ‘‘An Activity Program in the 
Church School,” and finally a discussion 
course for young people, ‘Secrets of 
Effective Living,’ by the dean, Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman of Salem, Mass. 

P. T. I’d like especially to get in to that 
course of Professor MacLean’s. I have 
always felt that we’ve never given our 
church school pupils enough to do. 

C.S.S. Well, why don’t you go to the Re- 
ligious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach this summer? 

P. T. My family will laugh when I say 


that I am going to spend part of my va- 
cation going to school, but from what I 
have heard, one can have a pretty good 
time at Ferry Beach. 

C.S.S. Don’t worry about that. Every- 
thing from a clam-bake to a moonlight 
sail is included in the program. A good 
balance between study and recreation. 
I will guarantee that you will look back 
at your week there as one of the most 
completely satisfying of all vacations. 

P. T. All right. Put my name down. I 
will go. 

C.S.S. You’re sure of the date? July 25 
to August 1. 


* * 


DEAN SKINNER TO PREACH 


On Sunday, July 26, at the beginning 
of the Institute of Religious Education at 
Ferry Beach, the preacher will be Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner, Dean of the School 
of Religion, Tufts College. If the weather 
is fair the service will be held in the grove. 
A cordial invitation is extended to Uni- 
versalists and other interested friends to 
be present on this occasion. The hour of 
the service, 11 o’clock, allows time for 
groups to drive quite a distance in order 
to attend. Already we have heard of 
several from Maine and New Hampshire, 
and a few from Massachusetts, who are 
planning to spend this Sunday at Ferry 
Beach. Why not join them? 


* * 


DEFINING TERMS 


Some of us are familiar with the “St. 
Pual Plan’”’ in church school work. It is 
the plan originated in the Unity Unitarian 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., and has been in 
operation there for several years. Dr. F. 
M. Eliot is minister of this church. 

Dr. Eliot explained the set-up of the St. 
Pual Plan at one of the conferences at the 
Isles of Shoals, and later, for the benefit of 
delegates, wrote out a detailed description 
of its operation. The last page of this ex- 
planatory article is given over to his def- 
inition of the terms used in the plan— 
the accepted principles on which the plan 
operates. * A few of them are given here as 
being particularly worthy of consideration 
by those who are responsible for, and ac- 
tive in, the religious educational program 
of their own church. 

Religious Education seems to us co- 
extensive with life, and the part which the 
church plays in it depends upon making the 
church a part of the life-pattern of the in- 
dividual. We therefore give great weight 
to the matter of ‘“‘churchmanship.”’ 

The Church School is an integral part of 
the church, not a preparatory department. 
Whatever resources the church may have 
are placed at the service of the children 
exactly as promptly and completely as at 
the service of the adults. This includes the 


building, the music, the budget, and the 
minister. 

The first test of the value of a program of 
religious education is whether it is ‘“‘sound”’ 
from the point of view of education. If 
it is not, we be ieve that no amount of re- 
ligion can redeem it from futility. In the 
term ‘‘religious education”? the adjective 
modifies the noun! 

The quality of teaching is the decisive 
factor in any educational institution. It is, 
therefore, of first importance that the very 
best teaching ability available should be 
brought into the school. No price is too 
high for a real teacher—though the finan- 
cial element in the price is of secondary 
account. Our experience is that real 
teachers are attracted by a program of re- 
ligious education that wins their respect as 


teachers. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


From Orange, Mass., early last month, 
came a post-card bearing the message: 
“Our morning service next Sunday, June 7, 
at 10.45, is planned especially for the 
twenty young people of our church, who 
are being graduated from the high school. 
Every pupil of the high school is urged to 
attend and bring his parents with him. 
This promises to be one of the most im- 
pressive and worth-while services of the 


year. May we count on your being pres- 
ent? Cordially yours, Wallace G. Fiske, 
Minister.’ In the upper left corner was a 


sketch of mortar board and diploma. This 
is only one of many mimeographed an- 
nouncements, illustrated services, etc., 
which Mr. Fiske prepares to keep his 
people posted on important happenings. 
A good mimeograph plus skill and care in 
handling produces always a clean, clear 
cut and attractive bit of printing. We 
never have to adjust our glasses or take 
nearer the window any publicity or bulle- 
tins from Orange. 


Teachers and officers of Unitarian church 
schools throughout the country are re- 
sponding in large numbers to the appeal 
for attendance at the Isles of Shoals In- 
stitute next month. The new plan of 
making the conference a School of Leader- 
ship Training, of setting up a definite 
course which can be covered in three 
year’s time and for which a certificate of 
achievement will be issued, has been well 
received. Already over 150 persons have 
enrolled for the institute. 


A recent letter from Dr. Robert M. 
Hopkins, Secretary of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, reports enthusiastically 
the outlook for the twelfth World’s Sunday 
School Convention, to be held in Oslo, 
Norway, July 6-12. ‘Our quota in North 
America,”’ he writes, ‘‘was 700 delegates. 
We now have well over 850 enrolled.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


The months of July 
and August are pretty 
generally regarded as 
vacation months with 
the churches in Massa- 
chusetts. We would 
not have this thought 
secure such acceptance 
among our people, how- 
ever, as to do injury to 
the many churches which do not close, nor 
to the various enterprises which invite the 
attention and the attendance of Univer- 
salists in the old Bay State. 

The office of the Secretary and Superin- 
tendent, at Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, for instance, will not be 
closed. This fact is mentioned not only 
to call attention to the several places in 
which we have summer services, services 
arranged by the Convention office, but 
particularly because there are calls, each 
summer, coming in for the services of a 
minister. The office of the Convention 
secretary can thus be of large service to 
busy pastors who are away for well-earned 
rest and to Universalist families who de- 
sire the presence and help of one of our 
own. Rey. William Couden of Providence, 
although not in the immediate vicinity 
of Boston, prints in his church calendar the 
information that, in case of the need by 
any of his people for a Universalist minis- 
ter during his absence, a call should be 
made upon the office of the Massachusetts 
superintendent. There are available min- 
isters, and this office knows who they are 
and how to secure them. 

Already it has been announced that a 
series of five Sunday services will be held 
again this summer in the old, historic 
church in Oxford. Dr. Ayres is to be in 
charge. Heand Mrs. Ayres will make their 
residence in Oxford during this time, and 
will be helpfully in touch with the work at 
the Camp for Diabetic Girls at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. The first service in 
the Oxford church will be on July 26. 
The four services to follow will be on Aug. 
2,9, 16, and 23. 

Another group of Sunday preaching 
services will be held upon these same days 
in the White Church on Broadway in West 
Haverhill. It has been planned that these 
services will be opened by Dr. Coons on 
July 26. The hour of the services is 10.45 
each Sunday morning. Mrs. Eva Brooks 
Flinn will be in charge of the musical pro- 
gram each Sunday, and will serve as soloist. 
The other preachers will be Mr. William 
C. Abbe of Quincy on Aug. 2 and 9, Dr. 
Frank W. Merrick of Beverly on Aug. 16, 
and Carl A. Hempel of Swampscott on 
Aug. 23. 

The summer is the “big time’”’ for our 
Cape Ann churches in Gloucester, Rock- 
port, Annisquam and Pigeon Cove. The 


same is true with the churches on Cape Cod, 
at Provincetown, Yarmouthport, Chatham 
and Orleans. 

This year of 1936 is a great year-for an- 
niversaries. Already there have been ob- 
served the hundredth anniversary at 
Abington, and the hundred and twenty- 
fifth at Charlestown. In August the 
church in Yarmouthport will mark its cen- 
tennial. Sunday services in celebration 
of the century will be held on Aug. 9 and 
16. On Wednesday, Aug. 12, there is to be 
a banquet with special speaking and sing- 
ing. Rev. George B. Spurr, the pastor in 


-Yarmouthport, has already secured Dr. 


A. C. Dieffenbach, editor of the religious 
section of The Boston Transrcipt, to be the 
preacher on Aug. 16, and Dr. George F. 
Patterson, vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, is to be one of the 
speakers on Wednesday evening. 

The Beacon Church in Brookline and the 
Landing Church in Weymouth will each 
observe its hundredth anniversary some- 
time in October. Then, the First Church in 
Somerville will come along with its seventy- 
fifth anniversary on the 17th of January 
in the new year. There were seventy men 
and women whose names appear upon the 
charter list of the First Church. 

A year ago in May, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Convention in Lowell, it was 
recommended that an advisory committee 
of seven members be chosen by the Execu- 
tive Committee. The function of such a 
committee is to meet with perplexed and 
discouraged churches and church officials 
for counsel and advice. The need for such 
friendly counsel comes up frequently in 
these days, and it was thought to be prom- 
ising to have as such advisers those who 
are not officials of the Convention. This 
committee was formed with its personnel 
as follows: Victor A. Friend, chairman, Cor- 
nelius A, Parker, Rev. F. W. Gibbs, Mrs. 
Charles E. Philbrick, Rev. Wallace G. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
W. H. King of Charlton, Mass., a long- 
time subscriber to the Leader, is now one 
hundred years old. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., delivered the address to the grad- 
uating class of the James Madison High 
School in Brooklyn, at the commencement 
exercises on June 23. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations of the American 
Unitarian Association, sailed June 27 for 
England, where he will attend the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, lec- 
ture at the Summer School of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Christian- 
ity and Religious Freedom at Arnhem, 


Fiske, William Gardner, and Rev. J. 
Wayne Haskell. This committee has at 
the present time under consideration a 
large and important problem. On Wednes- 
day, June 24, five of Mr. Friend’s advisory 
committee went to Lowell, where a meet- 
ing, covering several hours, was held with 
the two ministers and lay representatives of 
Grace Church and the First Church. The 
economic and other conditions in Lowell 
seem to call for some sort of consolidation 
of the Universalist forces in the city for the 
greater usefulness and success of our cause. 
The spirit of the conference was fine, and 
with further conversations and careful 
study a plan will certainly be evolved for 
the greater development of Universalism 
and the Universalist Church in this im- 
portant city. 

It has been the custom for several years. 
for the Monday Ministers’ Meetings of 
the various denominations to give way on 
four Mondays in the year to a series of 
Union Ministers’ Meetings. The same 
plan will be followed in the season of 1936- 
37. Dr. Jennings, the Executive Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
has arranged, through the heads of the 
denominational groups, to have such union 
meetings on Nov. 2, Feb. 8, and April 12. 
There would naturally be another union 
meeting in December, but it happens that 
Boston is to have its great Preaching Mis- 
sion from Thursday, Dec. 3, to Sunday, 
Dec. 6. This Preaching Mission is in it- 
self a union enterprise of all the churches of 
Greater Boston. 

Before closing this letter, may it be 
noted that in the office of the Massachusetts 
Convention there still remain the lovely 
baptismal font and two fine flags, one the 
Christian flag, the other the national flag,. 
of a number of church supplies which came 
to the Convention. Some church should 
have the use of this font and of these 
flags. If anyone is interested, inquiry 
may be made of the writer of this letter. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Holland, attend the London meeting of 
the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship, and do some preaching in English 
churches. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee are 
staying in Cambridge, Mass., for the 
summer. Their address there is 23 
Everett Street. 


Rev. John Robert Garner, father of 
Rev. L. H. Garner of Newark, N. J., 
died at his home in Birmingham, Ala., on 
June 27. 


Sidney Sprague Coggan, grandson of 
Rev. and Mrs. F. W. Sprague of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., who has just completed his 
second year in the Harvard Law School, 
sailed from New York, June 18, on the 
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Berlin with his friend Jack Sayre of Mont- 
clair, N. J., for a trip in Spain, Germany 
and England. They will attend the Wag- 
nerian Festival of Opera in Germany, and 
take part in the International Chess 
Tournament in England. 


Miss June Burns of the General Con- 
vention office, entertained the Head- 
quarters stafi in honor of Miss Ruth Down- 
ing, at her home on Willow Avenue, West 
Somerville, on June 29. Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, Alvar W. Polk, Alvan T. Dodge, 
Miss Florence I. Adams, Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Miss Esther Richardson, Miss 
M. Leona Haskins, Miss Dora J. Brown, 
Miss Julia Harwood, Miss Gladys Knott, 
Mrs. Erna Dexter, Miss Dorothy Thomas, 
and Miss Harriet G. Yates were present. 


Maine 


Brunswick.—Rev. Sheldon Christian, 
pastor. The Associates met for their final 
meeting at the Gurnet House, at Gurnet, 
June 12. After a shore dinner, an election 
of officers was held. Clyde T. Congdon was 
elected president, Ernest Sylvester vice- 
president, Raymond Soule secretary, and 
L. W. Pennell, treasurer. A program com- 
mittee, with the retiring president of the 
group, Paul R. Thomas, as chairman, an 
executive committee, with E. Randolph 
Comee as chairman, and a pledge commit- 
tee with Glenn R. McIntire as chairman, 
were also elected. The homes in which 
next year’s meetings will be held were 
volunteered and noted. At this meeting 
the Associates brought to the fore the dis- 
cussion of the ability of the group in pre- 
depression times to raise money for the 
support of the church. This year the group 
made a pledge, the first in some years, and 
most of it has already been met. A rising 
vote of thanks was given the retiring officers 
for their success in creating a strong 
group since the reorganization three years 
ago. To the personal interest of Paul R. 
Thomas, president for the past two years, 
much of this success is due as well as to an 
increasingly serious interest on the part of 
the laymen in their church. The youth 
group of the church has had an active year, 
conducting a young people’s service on 
Young People’s Sunday; working in com- 
mon projects of the church with adults; 
and carrying on serious discussions at their 
Sunday evening meetings. Many of the 
young people of the group of the previous 
year had removed from town, and it was 
necessary to organize a new group to take 
their place. A youth group outing was 
held Sunday, June 7, at Sandy Cove. Al- 
though confusion as to the date, and com- 
petition with the local militia’s coastal 
defense exhibition at the Brunswick airport 
in which several of the young men partici- 
pated, kept a number away, those who at- 
tended enjoyed themselves with swimming 
and roasting hot-dogs and marshmallows 
on the beach. A Christmas pageant, “The 
Birth in the Cave,” sponsored by the As- 
sociates and directed by Mrs. Clyde T. 


Congdon, was presented Dec. 22. On 
Palm Sunday evening, an Haster passion- 
play, ““The Passion of Jesus,’ directed by 
the pastor, was presented. Both plays 
were written by the pastor. Both filled 
the church to capacity and were profitable 
enterprises, and in both large numbers of 
people of all ages were united in making 
them fitting dramatic services of worship. 
In both, also, the young people were given 
responsibilities, on production committees 
and in the casts. At the May 13 meeting of 
the Mission Circle, at the home of Mrs. 
Glenn R. McIntire, a surprise baby shower 
was tendered the wife of the pastor. On 
Memorial Day, May 30, Erik Thorgesen 
Christian increased by one the number of 
constituents in the Brunswick Universalist 
parish. A. box of articles was shipped by 
the Circle to Rev. Ordell Bryant for the 
work in Clinton, N. C. Miss Olive Greene, 
teacher in a mission school in Smyrna, 
Turkey, was the speaker at a special meet- 
ing at the pastor’s home on one occasion. 
The mission group of the First Parish 
(Congregational) church were the guests 
of the Universalist group. A parish social, 
called a ‘‘fun-fest,’’ was held in the church 
May 8, following a public supper served 
by the Macrina Society. Many of those 
present won prizes in the various competi- 
tions. A number of people came in old- 
fashioned costumes. Local talent provided 
the entertainment. The Watson Doane 
Company provided professional enter- 
tainment on the evening of May 1; but 
competition with other events scheduled in 
the town for the same night was so fierce, 
that the church was lucky to break even. 
Miss Watson and Miss Doane presented an 
entertainment program of exceptionally 
high quality. On April 19, the Fort 
George Lodge of the Knights of Pythias, 
together with the ladies’ auxiliary, at- 
tended the church in a body. The pastor 
preached a sermon on “Christian Co- 
operatives.”” Boy Scout Sunday was ob- 
served on Feb. 9 in conjunction with Re- 
ligious Education Sunday. Scouts and 
cubs from the local troops and packs were 
invited. Marion S. Emry, field scout 
executive from the Portland headquarters, 
was among the adults present. Founders 
Sunday was observed on Jan. 19, having 
been established by the trustees a year 
previous, and already made an annual oc- 
easion of some historic moment by the 
pastor. An exhibit of mementos of the 
early days of the society was a feature of 
the service. Laymen’s Sunday was ob- 
served June 7, with the laymen conducting 
the service. Glenn R. McIntire delivered 
a fine sermon on “Our Task.”’ During the 
year, the pastor conducted a course in adult 
education. The course was called, ‘“‘The 
Story of the Texts of the Bible.” The 
group retaining interest throughout the 
year was limited to half a dozen, but 
this permitted more intensive study than 
a larger group would have made possible. 
The class was launched by the Committee 
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on Religious Education in connection 
with the church’s observance of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the printing of 
the Bible in English, and is called the 
Coverdale Bible Class. Notes were fur- 
nished by the pastor, typed for each mem- 
ber of the group by one of the members,and 
kept in looseleaf notebooks of uniform size. 
A visit was made to the Bowdoin College 
Library on one occasion, to inspect the 
various Bibles owned by the library. 
Gerald G. Wilder, the librarian, guided the 
group on this visit. Several series of lan- 
tern slides were also studied, in conjunction 
with the course. The concluding meeting 
of the year was held at the home of the 
pastor on Sunday evening, May 17. 
Meetings were held weekly on Sunday 
evenings. The Sunday school gave a fine 
Children’s Sunday concert, in the evening 
instead of as a part of the Sunday morning 
service. A number of new children are 
being interested in the Sunday school. At 
the evening program a Bible, presented by 
the Coverdale Bible Class to the pupil 
having had the best attendance during the 
year, was awarded by the Committee on 
Religious Education. The award went to 
Drusilla Congdon. 

Pittsfield—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pastor. 
The last regular service of the season was 
held June 21, On Children’s Sunday a pro- 
gram was presented showing the work in 
the various departments of the church 
school. Eight children were christened 
and two new members received into the 
church, making a total of twenty members 
given the right hand of fellowship in this 
church for the current year. The I. 0.0. F. 
attended the church for their annual 
Memorial Day service. The American 
Legion and auxiliary, with the Sons of 
Veterans and auxiliary, attended church 
on Memorial Sunday. The church school 
profited greatly by the three-day visit of 
the Field Secretary of the G. S. S. A., 
Miss Yates, and hopes to have her again. 
The church school, Y. P. C. U. and Mission 
Circle will be represented by delegates at 
Ferry Beach. The annual reports of the 
Mission Circle and the U. L. A. S. showed 
a year of successful work and gains in 
membership. 


Massachusetts 


Boston, Roxbury.—On Monday, June 
15, the teachers and officers of the Sunday 
school, together with former officers, were 
entertained, as usual, at the annual supper 
and business meeting of the Methodist 
Sunday school, formerly federated with this 
school. Both Mr. Spear and Mr. Raupach 
were present, as well as the new Methodist 
minister and his wife. On June 7, as usual, 
a union picnic with the Methodists was 
held at Houghton’s Pond, in the Blue 
Hills. Children’s Sunday was celebrated 
June 14, the service being conducted by 
Mr. George Marshall, Scoutmaster, who 
is in charge of young people’s activities in 
the parish. The Samaritan Society can 


report a good year, with interesting meet- 
ings, both social and work. Sewing has 
been done for the Lying-in Hospital, and 
picture books have j;een made for next 
Christmas. 
x gk 
WHO’S WHO 


Irwing F. Reichert is rabbi of Congre- 
gation Emanu-el, San Francisco, Calif. 

Rev. Harmon M. Gehr is minister of 
the Universalist church in Urbana, IIl. 

Dr. Bruce Brotherston is professor of 
philosophy in Tufts College. 

Rev. Sheldon Christian is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tom inson is min’ster of 
the First Universalist Church in Worcester, 
Mass. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The annual Ferry Beach Fair will be 
held this year during Sunday School Week 
and subsequent weeks. Contributions of 
every sort are welcome. Individuals as 
well as groups are asked to send anything 
sellable to the Quillen, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine. Send everything you can 
and send it as soon as you can. When you 
pack your bag for Ferry Beach leave room 
enough so you can take something from the 
fair back home with you. This year’s fair 
will be more interesting and better than 
ever. 

* * 


A VISIT TO DOLGEVILLE 


The veeries seem to be getting the habit 
of speaking to me when I pull up by the 
side of the road on a Sunday morning to 
have a quiet hour in preparation for a 
Sunday service. One came in the rain 
to the thicket near which my car was 
standing last Sunday just outside of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. One came today, June 21, 
to the woods adjoining the open field where 
my car stood, a few miles out of Dolgeville, 
Nee 

There is a passage in Lamentations 
which belies the name Lamentations, and 
which expresses my feeling about the drive 
over the hills and valleys on the morning 
of the 21st. 

“Tt is of the Lord’s loving kindnesses 
that we are not cast down, because his 
compassions fail not. They are new 
every morning.” 

Life-giving air in contrast to the humid- 
ity of the two or three days before, blue 
sky after the rain of the night before, the 
feeling of rest after deep sleep, ability to 
go and come, to do work that one enjoys 
and to reaize that all the thinking and 
doing are connected in some way with the 
mighty purposes of a good God—all this 
test fied to ‘‘the Lord’s loving kindness.” 

The call of the veery in the thicket was 
only one of the countless messages. There 
are many if we have only the ability to 
hear. 

I came up by train from Washington 
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to Cobleskill on Saturday. I had a night 
at the farm, and then a wonderful drive of 
about fifty miles from the farm to Dolge- 
ville. 

Dolgeville lies a few mes northeast of 
Little Falls, but I did not have to go to 
Little Falls. The wife of our minister in 
Dolgeville told me so clearly how I could 
turn off at the East Canada Creek and 
find a good road and a short cut, that I 
could not go wrong. And the veery was 
along this road. Again I was at a gateway 
of the Adirondacks. The Hast Canada 
Creek comes out of some of the wild and 
lovely places of the ‘North Woods.” 
An hour in this quiet place put me in tune. 

As one enters Dolgeville from the south, 
one has spread out before him a wide view 
to the northeast—to that vast area of 
mountains, woods and lakes which bring 
new life every year to thousands. 

Some of the good citizens of Dolgeville 
I could see were starting off to those 
same lakes, in spite of the fact that the 
editor of The Christian Leader was preach- 
ing. I felt no resentment. I knew what 
they would find. And I knew that most 
of them had earned it. 

Dolgeville is a pretty village of 3,200 
people, situated at an altitude of 1,000 
feet, and is supported by two factories. 
Many of the inhabitants are laboring 
people and take care of their own places. 
That is why they look so well cared for. 
It is a village of detached houses, gardens, 
shade trees. 

The Universalist church, a small stone 
and shingle structure, is on the main 
street. It is an outgrowth of the work of 
Rey. Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., at 
Little Falls a generation ago. Sykes was 
a builder from the beginning. Rev. Clinton 
Moulton took the pastorate twenty-three 
years ago, after short pastorates in Troy, 
and Linesville, Penn. And he has stuck. 
He is an institution in the community. 
There are Methodist, Presbyterian, Ger- 
man Lutheran and Catholic churches, and 
everybody is as much interested in Moul- 
ton’s getting well as his devoted followers 
in the Universalist church. Much of the 
time since last Christmas, when Moulton 
had to give in to a harassing malady and 
try to get well, the pulpit has been filled 
by Dr. Fred C. Leining, state superintend- 
ent, and the people like him. To relieve 
Leining, I took the last two Sundays in 
June. 

I was in Dolgeville early enough to call 
on Mr. Moulton at the parsonage. It 
was better preparation for my sermon 
than even the veery. 

Brave, cheerful Moulton, in bed, sure 
he will ultimately recover, determined to 
cooperate with the doctors one hundred 
percent to bring it about, compelled to 
face back-sets and delays, and yet per- 
fectly determined, he preached a better 
sermon than I shall ever preach. The 
trouble is down in the sacroiliac joint or 
joints, most painful when he stands up, 
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slow to heal. We have no more faithful, 
devoted, useful minister than Moulton of 
Dolgeville. 

There was a vested choir to back me up 
in the service—the minister’s wife taking 
hold here and helping as she does every- 
where. She even rose and preached when 
a gap faced them, although she does not 
want to do this. And I was surprised to 
have seventy or eighty people there, in- 
cluding an unusual proportion of young 
men. 

I preached on ‘‘Reasons for Faith in 
Man,” and announced for the next Sunday 
‘Reasons for Faith in God.’”’ There was a 
beautiful uplifting solo, and the hymns 
were inspiring. ‘This is my Father’s 
world” expressed what I had felt as I 
drove over the hills to church, and the 
people sang with a spirit. 

3 AW Ve eye 


* * 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 


Universalist Headquarters at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, will be closed all day 
Saturday during July and August, and the 
first Saturday in September. On other 
days office hours will be as usual—9 to 5. 

The offices of The Christian Leader at 
176 Newbury Street will also be closed for 
the nine Saturdays beginning with July 4. 


* * 


THE WHITNEY GOLDEN WEDDING 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Whitney of 73 
Chandler St., West Somerville, Mass., 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
wedding, Wednesday, June 24. A large 
company of friends assembled in their 
spacious parlors during the evening. The 
house was beautifully decorated with 
cut flowers, most of which were in shades 
of yellow and gold. On the dining-room 
table, by the wedding cake, with its golden 
frosting, there had been placed photographs 
of the bride and groom of fifty years ago 
and of the officiating minister, Rev. Frank 
Oliver Hall, now D. D., and of New York. 

The wedding took place in Fitchburg, 
Mass., at the home of the bride. Dr. Hall 
was at the time pastor of the Fitchburg 
Universalist church. Most of the living 
relatives of the Whitneys attended the 
golden wedding. Miss Simons, formerly of 
Springfield, now of West Somerville, sister 
of Mrs. Whitney, was present. Mrs. C. 
Leonard Brown of Washington, D. C., 
another sister, was prevented by illness 
from coming. Mr. and Mrs. Whitney have 
one married daughter, Mrs. Carl L. 
Harthorne, and she and her three chil- 
dern were present, coming from West 
Haven, Ct. 
World War, one of typhoid, one of “‘flu’””— 
most promising men. 


Neighbors, friends, fellow members of 


patriotic and fraternal orders, were well | 
represented in the presents. From Fitch- 
burg came former Congressman Foss and | 


| 


Two sons died during the | 


| 


Two grandsons | 
bearing the Whitney name were present. H 
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Mrs. Foss and Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Ross, 
old friends of the Whitney family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitney are members of 
the West Somerville Universalist church, 
Mr. Whitney having served a; chairman 
of the board. Rev. and Mrs. Isaac Smith 
of Lowell, who formerly served here, Rev. 
Thomas Sinclair, the present pastor of 
the West Somerville church, and Mrs. 
Sinclair, and other Universalist clergymen 
presented their congratulations during the 
evening. 


J VERS: 


* * 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE MINISTRY 


Rev. George A. Gay, Superintendent 
of Churches in Pennsylvania, has just 
celebrated thirty years in the ministry. 

George A. Gay was born at Meriden, 
Conn. He received his theological training 
at Crane Theological School, Tufts Col- 
lege, Mass., and graduated in 1906 with 
the degree S. T. B. His first pastorate was 
the Ashmont Universa ist church located 
in one of the suburbs of Boston. His 
second church was the historic Universalist 
church at Provincetown, Mass. Later 
he ministered to congregations at Fort 
Plain and Little Falls, N. Y. In 1917 he 
began service as missionary pastor at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where he remained 
for seven years. The five years succeeding 
were spent in Alabama, where Mr. Gay 
served a number of churches and acted as 
State Superintendent. In January, 1930, 
Mr. Gay assumed his present office as 
State Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention. 

His work in Pennsylvania began at 
Linesville, where the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, closed for many months, re- 
opened. Services of worship still are held 
at Linesville every Sunday. 

Mr. Gay moved to Girard in January, 
1932, and combined the churches of 
northwestern Pennsylvania into a circuit, 
thus making possible the continued opera- 
tion of Girard, Weilsburg, and Linesville, 
which, due to the financial stringency, were 
seriously considering what could be done. 
During all of this time the church at 
Smithton was served once a month on a 
Friday night, special five-night services 
were conducted in several of the churches 
in other parts of the state, and attempts 
were made to reopen the church at 
Sharpsville which had been closed for six 
years. 

The celebration of the thirty years of 
service in the ministry occurred at Smith- 
ton, June 18, and at Linesville and Wells- 
burg, June 21. 

At Smithton a social hour followed the 
service of worship, and Richard Gibbs, of 
Tufts College, was introduced as preacher 
for the summer. At Linesville the officials 
and members of the United Presbyterian 
Church sent a cordial greeting to the min- 
ister and his wife, and the Universalist 
church presented the couple with a beauti- 
ful floral emblem. 
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THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


presents Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., 
pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn, Mass., as a member of the faculty 
of the Ministers’ Institute which will be 
held at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 8 
to 15. 

Dr. Rose will bring to the ministers who 
attend his course, the general theme of 
which is “‘Preaching to the Modern Mind,”’ 
the results of his study, observation and 
experience in the modern ministry of a 
large, influential city church. A successful 
pastor, an able and interesting preacher, a 
student of current trends, and of human 
needs, his presentation of the changing 
modern homiletical patterns will be ex- 
ceedingly valuable to those of our clergy 


who sense their need of all available expert 
guidance from the experience of other 
men, in the fulfillment of their heavy re- 
sponsibilities as religious leaders in these 
strange and difficult times. 

The following titles and data indicate 
the quality and scope of the daily lectures 
Dr. Rose will give during the sessions of 
the Ministers’ Institute this summer: 

1. “The ‘modern’ mind and how it got 
that way. What doesn’t matter in church, 
and what does matter. The everyday prob- 
lems of ordinary people.” 

2. “The Psychological Sermon. Psy- 
chology, the one branch of science the or- 
dinary man can understand. The homi- 
letical lag versus the secular world’s ap- 
plication of psychology in daily life. 
What about God? and Jesus? and the re- 
ligion of liberals?” 

8. “The Psychological Sermon (con- 
tinued). Sermonic material and outlines. 
The ordinary man’s thoughts, conflicts, 
inferiorities, discouragements and _pres- 
sures.” 

4, “The Theological Sermon. General 
science explains everything, reveals noth- 
ing. The ordinary man’s questions and 
the new religion. Life’s enriching experi- 
ences in the soul.” 
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5. “The Theological Sermon (contin- 
ued). Sermonic material and outlines. 
The ordinary man’s God, prayers, suffering 
and death, meditations and acceptances.’’ 

The foregoing schedule of lecture out- 
lines provides sufficient provocative ma- 
terial to interest any serious-minded 
minister. Reservations for accommo- 
dations at Ferry Beach during Institute 
Week should be made very soon through 
Robert Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, 
Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


President and Mrs. Stanley Mann'ng 
stopped over night, June 25, en route to a 
preaching engagement at Camp Benson. 
Mr. Sodergren took them on a tour of the 
buildings and grounds, and they were 
pleased to see many improvement projects 
which are rapidly nearing completion. 
Ferry Beachers who choose to live in 
Underwood will have a pleasant surprise 
when they see the decorative work in the 
hallways. The rooms will be done as fast 
as time permits. 

Rey. and Mrs. Arthur Blair of Nashua 
with Rev. and Mrs. Otto Raspe of Cam- 
bridge were visitors June 19. The Blairs 
will be present Aug. 8 to 15. 

The local bus between Old Orchard and 
Camp Ellis which runs by the Quillen is to 
resume service with a better schedule. 
Details will be published soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. David F. Snow and their 
two boys are occupying Tower Cottage 
during July. Mr. Snow will attend the 
Religious Education Institute as a delegate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Needham of Ar- 
lington, Mass., stayed over night June 20, 
after transporting the secretary and the 
office equipment. 

Dr. Arthur I. Andrews announces the 
appointment of Mrs. Burton B. Witham 
of Woodfords, Me., and Miss Helen Farris 
of Augusta as official secretaries of the 
Institute of World Affairs. 

The Quillen staff will include Edna Wil- 
liams of Kinston, N. C., Lucile Ward of 
Aurora, N. C., Martha Stott and aiiber 
Gulick of Peoria Til. 

Rev. Arnold Simonson of Brewton, ‘Ales is, 
plans to attend the Ministers’ and World 
Affairs Institutes. | 

The board of trustees of the General 
Convention is scheduled to meet here 
Aug. 22 and 238. This meeting will be 
followed by a special conference of state 
convention officials on the 24th and 25th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Minot Inman and their 
two little girls are vacationing at the Pres- 
cotts’ cottage. 

The cottage of Rev. A. Francis Walch 
has been beautified by alterations and re- 
pairs. 

Mrs. Julia Alexander and her son 
Vaughan spent the last week of June at 
Tower Cottage. They will return in 
August, when Vaughan has completed a 
course at Columbia University summer 
school. 
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The beach was singularly clear of sea- 
weed this year. Usually much effort has 
been necessary in raking up the seaweed 
torn by the winter storms from the rocks 
several miles out in the bay. Pronounced 
ridges of sand have appeared as a result 
of the northward drift of water in the bay. 
The breakwater at the mouth of the Saco 
River has been extended back toward 
Frenchman’s Point; those who go digging 
for clams at low water will now have to 
climb over the riprap barrier or detour off 
the beach. Last summer ten weeks’ time 
and $45,000 of the taxpayers’ money was 
consumed in dredging out the river channel 
from the bay to Biddeford. Debris and 
silt carried down from the hinterland in 
the March floods have made nav gation 
difficult again. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


The Men’s Club at Nashua served a 
lamb barbecue supper, and had a fine time 
doing it. The ladies of the Howard Circle 
had a day’s outing at the home of Deacon 
Percy C. Heath at Chester, and notwith- 
standing the rain it was a most enjoyable 
occasion. Twenty-five of our young 
people took part in a consecration com- 
munion service, and three young men 
joined the church. 

As Mahomet can not go to the mountain, 
the mountain came to Mahomet. Rev. 
Will Roberts brought the parish officials 
to Kingston for conference, and it was 
worth while. 

Rev. Robert Rice of Arlington, Mass., 
and Mr. and Mrs. John Grace of Melrose 
were recent callers at Kingston. 

Howard E. Sherman of Brewster, 
Mass., and Miss Rebecca A. Knowles of 
Eastham, Mass., came to New Hampshire 
to be united in marriage by their old 
friend. 

The trustees of White Memorial Church 
have sent out a circular letter to all their 
people, announcing that the church will 
be closed until the Sunday after Labor 
Day. 

The pastorate of Rev. E. L. Noble has 
started auspiciously. The first Sunday he 
had the baccalaureate sermon to the high 
school graduating class. 

Of the interesting views seen from my 
window: A young woman—good looking 
from this distance—standing firmly on her 
feet in fairly low-heeled shoes, instead of 
nervously dancing and prancing about. 
Easy and graceful in all her movements. 
A stranger to me. In the years in which 
my activities have been restricted many 
new people have moved into town; per- 
haps she is one of these, or possibly one of 
our own girls who has grown beyond my 
knowledge. There are two small children 
in a toy wagon which is fitted with shafts, 
to which is harnessed a long-haired St. 
Bernard lady dog. There is complete 
understanding between the dog and her 
mistress. There seems a sense of responsi- 
bility on the dog’s part for the safe trans- 


port of the children, and she goes care- 
fully. If she should by chance get sight 
of my Sherebiah, I wonder if anything 
would happen! 
A. M.B. 
Notices 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The National Memorial Church will join with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 21, to 
Sunday, Sept. 6, inclusive. From June 21 through 
July 12 they will be held in the National Memorial 
Church; from July 9 through August 9 in Ali Souls 
Church; from August 16 through Sept. 6 in Mt. 
Pleasant Church. 

Preachers in the National Memorial Church will 
be: Dr. Frederie W. Perkins on June 21, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz on June 28 and July 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
on July 12. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 9 to 
5 to July 11; from 10 to 1 until regular services are 
resumed on Sept. 6. 

* Ok 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR—1886-1936 


The Murray Grove Association invites you to help 
celebrate by sending contributions of money or ar- 
ticles for the Fair to be held at Murray Grove Aug. 
21 and 22, 1936. 

This is the chief source of income to maintain the 
birthplace of the Universalist Church. 

Please send to Miss Emma F. Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Ave., Newark, N. J. After Aug. 1 to Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

x O* 
MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 

July 4-12. National Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union. ; 

Aug. 15. Fiftieth Annual Birthday Party—Mrs. 
William Arms, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21, 22. Golden Jubilee Fair. Misses Emma 
and Mathilda Krementz, Susan Dennis and Irene 
Douglas—all of Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 24. Founders’ Day. Special exercises. 

Aug. 29, 30. Combined Murray Grove Institute. 
Women’s National Missionary Association, Mrs. 
Walker. Young People’s Christian Union, Mr. 
Gardner. General Sunday School Association, 
Miss Yates. 

Sept. 7. Motor-boat Excursion across Barnegat 
Bay. Closing of House. 

Sunday Services 

July 5. Rev. Benjamin Hersey, Portland, Me. 

July 12. Dr. Roger Etz, General Superintendent. 

July 19. Rev. Gordon Reardon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July 26. Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Auy. 2. Rev. Elmer Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Aug. 9. Rev. Robert D. Killam, Utica, N. Y. 

Aug. 16. Stewart Diem, New York City. 


Aug. 23. Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, 
Conn, 
Aug. 30. Dr. Etz. 


Sept. 6. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader, 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 


July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday, 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
* * 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Waterville. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled 
Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 
be given from 4 to 5.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 
with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
business sessions of the Sunday School Association 


will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.30 p. m. 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministerial 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 
7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p.m. 

William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 

FELLOWSHIP 
June 23, 1936: 

Noted ordination of Robert Henry Barber on 
May 24, 1936, at Medford Hillside; fellowship con- 
ferred by Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D. 

Granted license to preach (for one year) to Isaiah 
J. Domas. Dismissed Rev. Hugo A. Perdelwitz. 
Transferred the fellowship of Rev. Edwin L. Noble 
to New Hampshire. ’ 

The first meeting in the fall will be held in Tuesday, 
Sept. 15. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Henry S. Clapp 


Mrs. Henry S. Clapp died at her home in Norwalk, 

Ohio, June 14, after an illness of nearly fourteen 
months. Up until ten days ago Mrs. Clapp, although 
disabled, had been mentally alert, keeping up her 
correspondence, reading the daiiy paper, and giving 
inspiration to those about her by her cheer and 
patience. 
* Sarah D. Brightman, daughter of the late Alvin 
and Pamelia Douglass Brightman, was born in 
Bronson Township, Huron County, Ohio, March 17, 
1847. She attended school at Peru in what was then 
ealled Macksville Village until she was fourteen 
years old and then went to Oberlin College for sev- 
eral months during the Civil War. She taught school 
in Ridgefield Township for some time. On Oct. 20, 
1869, she was married to Henry Seymour Clapp. 
To this union were born two daugkters, Mary Belle, 
wife of Edwin D. Cline of Norwalk, and Katharine 
Brightman, wife of Edward H. Horton cf Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mr. Clapp died on Oct. 22, 1915. She 
leaves the two daughters and one granddaughter, 
Mary Henrietta Cline. For many years Mrs. Clapp 
had been a member of the Universalist church of 
Norwalk. 

Funeral services were held on Tuesday, June 16, 
at the First Universalist Church. Interment was in 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 


Mrs. Horace B. Parker 


Mrs. Henrietta Maria (Barry) Parker, prominent 
for more than half a century in Universalist circles, 
wife of Colonel Horace B. Parker, died June 18 at 
their residence on Newbury Street, Boston. 

Although eighty-eight years old last New Year’s 
Day, Mrs, Parker retained her active place as wife 
and mother, and dispenser of good to many outside 
her own family, until six weeks ago. Indeed, her 
life had been so filled with service that it seemed, as 
a loving daughter-in-law said, ‘‘an impossibility for 
her to lay down the burden she had taken upon her- 
self.’’. This, together with her unusual physical vital- 
ity, kept her alive several weeks after the doctors had 
given her up. 

Henrietta Barry was born in Scituate, Mass., 
Jan. 1, 1848, the daughter of Rev. John Stetson 
Barry and Louisa (Young) Barry. Her father, who 
had studied for the ministry under Hosea Ballou, 
had pastorates in Merrimac, Mass., Pawtucket, R. [., 
and in Weymouth, West Scituate, East Boston and 
Arlington, Mass. 

After her marriage to Horace B. Parker in 1872 
Mrs. Parker and her husband lived in St. Louis, 
Mo., for a short time, and then returned to Massa- 
chusetts, eventually establishing their residence in 
the city of Newton, where both took prominent 
parts in civie and church activities. Later they 
removed to Boston, where Colonel Parker is the 
moving spirit in the Army and Navy Club, the 
Massachusetts Guard Association and the Order of 
the Spanish War. 

During their long residence in Newtonville they 
were both active in the Universalist church, she 
being president of its sewing circle for a number of 
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years. Both there and in the Church of the Redemp- 
tion in Boston she was a worker in the Mission Circle, 
and contributed generously to the Southern missions, 
the Clara Barton Home, the Grenfell Mission and 
the Lend-a-Hand. She will be remembered by her 
many friends as a lovely Christian woman. 

Of the seven children born to Colonel and Mrs. 
Parker, four died in infancy. Their three surviving 
sons are: Prof. Laurence H. Parker, who for many 
years served on the faculties of Amherst College and 
the Massachusetts State College, and who now re- 
sides at Eddy Place, South Warren, Mass.; Charles 
M. Parker and Theodore B. Parker, well-known 
fruit growers of Fiskdale, Mass. 

There are seven grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. 

Besides these direct descendants, Mrs. Parker is 
survived by her sister, Miss Esther Stetson Barry of 
Boston, her other two sisters, Miss Eliza B. Barry 
and Mrs. Caroline Morton, having died recently. 

The key-note of her long life of loving devotion 
is expressed in her last message to her children: 
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“You must go on with your work as always—I will 
watch over you.” 


Miss Etta P. Laboree 


Etta P. Laboree, daughter of Charles K. and Aigina 
A. Royce Laboree, died in Worcester, Mass., April 
27. She was born in Springfield, Vt., Dec. 12, 1863. 
She lived in Bellows Falls, Vt., and was a great 
worker in the Universalist church there. In 1921 she 
moved to Worcester, after the death of her mother, 
and made her home with her sister, Mrs. Charles P. 
Davis. ‘There she became a member of All Souls 
Universalist Church. She was a Christian in every 
sense of the word. 

She leaves a niece, Miss Alice M. Davis, with 
whom she lived, also another niece, Mrs. Clinton B. 
Wilbur of Ashland, Mass., and two grand nieces, 
Beryl B. and Corinne C. Wilbur. 

Funeral services were held on April 29 at Caswell 
King Chapel. Dr. F. L. Leavitt conducted the ser- 
vice. Burial was in the family lot in Hartland, 
Vt., cemetery. 


Mission Study Book 1936-1937 


Congo Crosses 
A Study of Congo Womanhood 


Mrs. Kellesbergen, 


the author, writes 


with an intimate and sympathetic 


knowledge of her subject and with re- 


freshing touches of humor. She makes 


the reader see things as they are. 


The book has 222 pages, 15 full page 


illustrations, many small pen and ink 


sketches, and a map of Africa in colors. 


Price, 50 cents 


How to Use Congo Crosses 


A booklet containing program suggestions, study 


outlines, dramatizations, etc. 


Price, 15 cents. 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Educationa 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI... D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Masse.. 
P. O. Addresa for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. & 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodicus 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


Poser.—George Bernard Shaw has con- 
fessed that the only time he has been at a 
loss and taken aback was an evening years 
ago, when a messenger arrived at his home 
to take some Shaw copy to a newspaper. 
The great man was at dinner. The lad 
came in, looked at the vegetarian plate 
before Shaw and said: ‘‘Have you just 
finished or are you just starting?’’—John 
Chapman in New York Daily News. 

* * 

Two American Negroes had bought 
tickets for an entertainment. On the 
tickets were printed the words, ‘Not 
Transferable.” 

“Now, what you all s‘pose dat mean?” 
inquired one colored gentleman of the 
other. 

“Dat mean,” was the reply, “‘you-all 
won’t be remitted to de show ’less you 
come yo’self.””—E xchange. 

* * 

Zone Cop: “Hey, you! Didn’t you hear 
me say, ‘Pull over there’!”’ 

Buckvan: ‘‘Why, I thought you said, 
‘Good afternoon, Field Marshal’ !”’ 

Cop (smiling): ‘‘Isn’t it a warm day to- 
day, Field Marshal!’’—Motor Pool Gas 
Tank. 

* * 

Miss Blooblud: ‘‘My ancestry dates 
back to before the days of Charlemagne. 
How old is your family?” 

Count Nocount: ‘I really can’t say. 
You see all our family records were lost 
in the flood.’”’—Christian Union Herald. 

* * 

The forthcoming production of ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet’—one of Hollywood’s nobler 
efforts—may be banned in Rome. It 
shows Norma Shearer on a balcony in- 
stead of Il Duce.—Portland Oregonian. 

es tk 

Jinx: ‘Hear about the big fight last 
night?” 

Binx: “No, what about it?” 

Jinx: “Our kitten licked his paw.”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Farmer: ‘You must be brave to come 
down with a parachute in a gale like that.” 

Stranger: “I didn’t come down with 
a parachute. I went up with a tent.”—- 
Pearson’. 

* * 

Soprano: “Did you notice how my voice 
filled the auditorium?” 

Contralto: ‘I certainly did. Several 
people left to make room for it!’’—Hz- 
change. 

* * 

“So he is a reckless driver?” 

“Say, when the road turns the same way 
as he does, it’s just a coincidence.” —The 
Log (U.S. Naval Academy). 

\ p * * 
F “Tf I had known that tunnel was so 
long I would have kissed you.” 

“Gosh, wasn’t that you?”—The Log 
(U.S. Naval Academy). 
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The Messenger of St. Louis and Philadelphia, 

journal of the combined Reformed and Evan- 

gelical Churches, picks up the ball thrown by 

The New Outlook, of Toronto, and carries it 

for a goal. Under the heading “Is It a Crazy 
Idea?” The Messenger says: 


The President of the General Convention of the Universal- 
ist Church places a high value upon the official organ of that fel- 
lowship, The Christian Leader, Boston, Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., Editor. Without anyone asking him to boost the Church 
paper, and with every indication that he meant every word of 
it, he said the other day: “I thoroughly believe that most of 
our problems as a Church will be solved if we can increase the 
list of subscribers to The Christian Leader.” And he backs 
up this expressed belief by sending in new subscribers every 
week and writing personal letters all over the country urging 
other leaders to do likewise. 

Our able contemporary in Canada, representing the United 
Church, refers to this example of a denominational leader and 
comments thus: “Is this a crazy idea? Is it crazy to suppose 
that the Church paper, and an enthusiasm for it and interest in 
it, would help to solve the Church’s problem? Or is there 
really something in it? The question, at any rate, is worth 
thinking about. The Church has plenty of problems to solve 
and doesn’t seem to be making too much headway in solving 
them. Anything that would really help ought to be welcomed.” 

Is there anyone who doubts that Christian Science has prof- 
ited immeasurably by having its literature in the hands and to 
some degree in the hearts, of all its adherents? When will Prot- 
estants open their eyes and know the day of their visitation ? 


Fifty-two issues annually 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St. and 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


